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Income—*50,000 a year 
but he’s a DENTAL CRIPPLE. 
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just the Same! 


“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” STARTED IT ALL 


his man didn’t get into the $50,000 class 
atching the clock. Yet, busy as he’s 
een for 37 years, he’s taken time out 
very six months to go to a specialist for 
complete physical examination. He 
in’t afford to get sick. Yet the irony of 
is that today he’s a Dental Cripple. 
He’s a Dental Cripple not because he 
asn’t done everything specialists told 
im to do, in order to keep himself in fine 
neral condition—but because when his 
entist warned him several years ago 
hat his flabby gums needed daily mas- 
wwe, with Ipana, he considered the sug- 
estion trivial. Later, his gums became 


so soft and tender that they bled a little. 

He didn’t know then that “pink tooth 
brush” often warns of gum troubles as 
serious as gingivitis and Vincent’s disease 
—that it may threaten sound teeth. 

Consider your own gums. The soft, 
well-cooked foods of today can’t give the 
gums sufficient exercise. As your gums 
deteriorate, you are likely to notice 
“pink” on your tooth brush. 

Clean your teeth with Ipana Tooth 
Paste. Then, massage a little extra Ipana 
into your gums. This health habit aids 
in toning the gums, and in bringing back 
firmness to the tissues. 





Pholessional 
Opinion says: 


© From a work on dental health 


Pct. of the gums always 
ans trouble, and should receive 
attention at once.” 


By 4 director of a dental clinic 
A vigorous circulation is one of 
= greatest aids in combating dis- 
oon in the mouth. Probably the 
est way of obtaining this is t 
massage the gums,” ° 


* From a dental authority 


“Bench: . 
orunlog the gums is of equal 
portance to brushing the teeth.” 





UNE IN THE “HOUR OF SMILES” AND HEAR 
‘HE IPANA TROUBADOURS, WED. EVENINGS 
— WEAF AND ASSOCIATED N. B. C. STATIONS 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


a 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. LL-94 ‘ 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y Takeo 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOC \TH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Street 


City 
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“The Foreign Set-Up—and 
| Knock Down,” by Weare 
: Holbrook .... =. 12 
T Oo : “All's Fair in Love and 
: Chicago,” by Ogden 
Nash : 14 


T H | R sl | > ) > N “Strictly from Hunger,” by 


S. J. Perelman 


MILLION §& ‘alee 


The Great National Side- 
line,” by Paul Gallico . 17 

“Recruiting Officer of the 
Revolution,” by Drew 

: Pearson and Robert S. 
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Things You’d Never Know 
Unless We Told You 


Installment No. 13 


CENTURY and a half ago, the 

faculty of Princeton voted that 

students should “seek amuse- 
1ent more honorable and more use- 
il” than athletics. 


A woman driver is thirty per cent 
lower than a man driver in stepping 
n the brake in response to a signal. 


Five times as many Americans are 
njured while playing baseball as while 
laying football. 


A person averages about nineteen 
1ajor movements and _ twenty-two 
1inor movements during a night of 


estful sleep. 
ao 


An ostrich egg contains enough ma- 
erial to furnish twenty-two average 
staurant orders. 


Millard Fillmore was the first Presi- 
lent that ever took a bath in a White 
fouse bathtub. 


The chance of being murdered is 
forty times greater in New York than 
n London. 


The night-sticks of the cops of New 
York City are all made of locust wood. 


About a thousand boilers explode in 
he United States every year. 


The Isle of Man is ten times as big 
is the Isle of Manhattan. 


The Statue of Liberty has a waist- 
line of thirty-five feet. 


The first country to issue paper 
money was China. 


—W. E. Farbstein 





\ ‘4 Even the approach to this port of Madagascar is thrilling: 


the image of Great Caiman the Crocodile haunts the roadstead . . . 
the waters of Bombetoka Bay are stained with splendid purples 
and orange-browns. Majunga’s streets murmur with many tongues. 


. WORLD CRUISE 
J that i fesifal 


grr ~ nN vor 
aie ALL THE WAY 
. y 
G0 
14H ” Majunga, “Town of Flowers”, is a Franconia feature. 
0° a oi ca Never before visited by a world cruise, piquant, un- 
~~ spoiled...in a few years its fame will be spread abroad. 
Nv This novelty distinguishes the Franconia itinerary. 
,- wee AS Smug souvenir-grabbers may not care about it—but 
4 ie = to people with a spark of something in them it’s the 
~F& big reason they go! The excellence of Cunard White 
‘ 5 Star-Cook hospitality they assume naturally. What 
SA they demand is the electric sense of having been some- 
Vey where . . . the keenness which comes only from the 


7 unusual. And so, they choose the Franconia. 

a , ‘ of ‘ . € . . ¢ 

z The 1935 Cruise takes 139 days, visits 34 ports and 
covers 37,070 miles. Sailing from New York January 
12th, from Los Angeles January 26th, it will be as 
tangy a jaunt around the world as you could imagine. 


Early reservations, of course, are best .. . and your 
local agent or Cunard White Star-Cook’s will be glad 
to conspire with you. Rates, including shore excursions, 
. are as low as $1750; $125 less from Los Angeles. May 
we send you descriptive itinerary and rates? 





porte: mae CUNARD WHITESTAR LIMITED 


° 
Rie ao ™ 25 Broadway, New York 
S hos t 
a THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 


FRANCON lA ONLY AROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE TO THE 
SOUTH SEAS AND SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 
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_ “STOP & GO” SERVICE 


CAUTION 


A Symposium of Criticism 


GO Theatre—Movies— Books—Radio—Records 





THEATRE 
By Don Herold 


| hese POU mia t i , 4 
na thers hat ben in 1 
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pre . Consuil your neu paper } 


As Thousands Cheer. Looks as if 
this supposedly topical revue were 
going to go down through the ages 
like Uncle Tom's Cabin and Green 
Pastures, At any rate, we're going to 
have the colored touch in any show 
we produce In this case it’s Ethel 
Waters who crosses the ice with her 
heat wave. Clifton Webb and Helen 
Broderick are back, and Dorothy 
Stone is filling Marilyn Miller's danc 
ing shoes. Music Box, W’. 45th. 


Ben Marden’s Riviera. Gus Van 
heading a pretty good floor show in 
what is perhaps America’s most beau- 
tifully situated restaurant. On the Pal- 
isades, just across the Geo. Wash. 


bridge 


Billy Rose’s Casino de Paree. Mat- 
teawan on Manhattan—or where to 


complete your nervous breakdown 


os , - 
quick! Willie Howard heads a high- 
class low-brow revue, with dinner, 
ep Sar ae | ay 
ain, MNncing and ¢ KS, among Clal- 





tering dishes and chattering guests 


254 W. 54th St. 


Billy Rose’s Music Hall. Or where 
to get delirium tremens in thirty min- 
utes. Even more hectic and harrow 
ing than the Casino, and less expen 
sive. Everything from a trained seal 
to a hre-eater, and 150 colliding 


, j 


waiters. Broadway ai rd. 


Bobby Sanford’s Showboat Revue. 
All the advantages of an ocean trip 
without the expense and loss of time 
A cool hour-and-a-half up the Hud 
son on a big boat, an hour-and-a-half 
show good enough for an objective, 
and an hour-and-a-half back—all for 
a buck-and-a-half. Embark at foot of 
W. 42nd St. 


Dodsworth. Walter Huston back 
from his real vacation to his make- 
believe vacation in this play from 
the Sinclair Lewis novel about a wife 
who wanted to culture up and cut up 
in European playgrounds. Shxbert, 


W. 44th St. 


Men in White. A young interne 
flunks in birth control and the re- 
sulting tragedy helps him to become 
a great surgeon instead of a Park 
Avenue penthouse pet. Broadhurst, 
W. 44th St. 


Sailor, Beware! The girl wants 
matrimony—a swell blow to hand a 
sailor! Lyceum, E. 45th St. 











She Loves Me Not. A dumb cutie 
from a Philadelphia night club sees 
a murder, and hides from the police 
in a Princeton dorm and turns it into 
a Billy Rose Music Hall. 464 St. The- 


atre. 


Tobacco Road. Expert slumming 
among Georgia white trash, with 
James Barton as the trashiest of the 
pack. 48th St. Theatre. 


The Drunkard. Mr. Barnum’s 1843 
success revived with snickers and 
pretzels in a church beer-hall on 55th 
Street. 


MOVIES 


Baby Takes a Bow. The easy-to-take 
Miss Temple plays hide-the-pearl- 
necklace with cops and robbers. Not 
as good a vehicle for her as Little 
Miss Marker but a much better movie 
than that pitcher of molasses. 


Grand Canary. An almost excellent 
picture with Warner Baxter as a dis- 
appointed doctor who is determined 
to go to the dogs (via the South Seas, 
of course), and Madge Evans as the 
pretty eyes which save him. A lot of 
loose talk about serums, and an end- 
ing obviously laundried to please the 
Clan of Cleanliness. 


Here Comes the Navy. The nation’s 
bad boy, Jimmy Cagney, co-starring 
with the nation’s navy in a plenty 
amusing and exciting picture on the 
old theme of the two tough guys who 
hate each other but are really Damon 
and Pythias underneath. 


I Give My Love. Even another fine, 
sincere performance by Paul Lucas 
isn't enough to get our yes on this 
pretty terrible concoction concerning 
a woman who gives and gives and 
gives until it hurts—the audience. It 
is one of those I'll be waiting at the 
prison gates pictures, and don’t tell 
my baby that his mother was a jail 


bird. 


Of Human Bondage. A story with 
mechanical melancholy up until well 
towards the end, but one of the great 
pictures of the year, thanks largely 
to a most remarkable performance by 
Bette Davis as an icy Cockney waitress 
and the usual competent work of 
Leslie Howard as a struggling club- 
footed medico who can’t let go of her. 


The Notorious Sophie Lang. We're 
afraid this picture will give a lot of 
girls ideas as to new ways of getting 
pearl necklaces in place of the good 
old honest sex route which prevailed 
before intensified censorship descend- 

















ed upon us and made thieving one of 
the lesser vices. We never saw jew- 
elry changing hands so swiftly. Ge: 
trude Michael in a smooth new lady- 
version of the old Raffles routine. 


e The Old Fashioned Way. One of 


the best of the W. C. Fields picture 
and since we lose our critical chill i 
the presence of even a bad Fields pi 
ture, we had better hush right up 
about this one. Fields here is a th 
atrical trooper constantly one i 
genuity ahead of the sheriff. 


Wild Gold. Some crisp outdoor ph 
tography, some first-rate fun by Har: 
Green and Roger Imhoff, a thrillin, 
climax, but, on the whole, a film 
little thin, and not helped much b 
the exaggerated capers of Joh 
Bowles as a vagabond mechanical er 
gineer, if you can imagine that. 


Shoot the Works. Ben Bernie bring 
to the screen the irreverent kiddin 
which has made him popular on tl 
usually too solemn radio. He an 
Jack Oakie help a lot trying to sav 
another mill-run “show business 
movie but don’t quite make the rescuc 


BOOKS 
By Kyle Crichton 


& And Quiet Flows the Don by Mik 


hail Sholokhov. A best seller here an 
justly so. Also an international bes 
seller. A full blooded tale of the Cos 
sacks who loved and lived in thei 
land on the Don and finally went t 
war. Later the revolution. Grand, lust 
characterizations, excitement, blood 
and fine sentiment. Don't miss it. 


Ee’) Bachelor of Arts by John Erskine. A 


book by one of our cultural leaders 
Ye gods! 


Desert Wife by Hilda Faunce. Th 
lady and her husband decide to leav 
Portland with its rains and fogs an 
go back to the Navajo country of New 
Mexico and Arizona. Having suf 
fered from love of the mesa an 
desert myself, I can assure you it ca 
get you. Heart-warming first hand mi 
terial about a fascinating country. 


e Dynamite by Louis Adamic. If you 


will read this revised version ot 
Adamic’s fine book you will lear 
more about strikes than you ever wil 
from the press. It should be required 
reading for officials of the NRA 
Contrary to the opinion of Mr. Hearst 
and others, men with wives and chil 
dren do not strike for the mere fun 
of it. 


& Hitler Over Europe by Ernst Henri 


Since the author predicted almost in 
detail the prelude to Herr Hitler's 
Saturday Afternoon Shoot which 
eliminated Roehm and the others, it 
will pay not to be too snooty about 
his other predictions. When the re 
porters in Berlin were seeing nothing 
but the lovely parades, he was sitting 
in London and seeing everything. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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tram the M/SS/SS/IPP/ SHORE SWro tnought the finest thing in life would 


be to travel—just up and down OI’ Man River... but 



















whose fame swept him ’round the world...whose per- 
sonality was so compelling that he stood out brilliantly 
at any gathering...whose keen wit and perception 
made his one of the brightest names in American letters? 
Of course... MARK TWAINI 


Which beer, brewed on the banks of the Mississippi, 
became world-famous for its own delightful ‘personality’ 

.. whose unforgettable quality made it stand out bril- 
liantly from all others... which established an unmatch 
ed record—the biggest-selling bottled beer in history? 
Of course... BUDWEISERI 
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e For those 
e1Sser who make living 
KING OF BOTTLED BEER a fine art 
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“GOING ... GOING... GONE! 
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ook what happened 
LO Oi Lay. Or 


A hint to those who want to get their share 


of the small remaining supply of 16- and 18- 

e The famous brands OLD GRAND DAD 
-ear- - ‘intage whiskey 

ye ar old pre - prohibition v nt ~ e SUNNY BROOK and MOUNT VERNON 

make up the greater part of this speci 


TNTIL recently we had __ ing into private cellars with limited stock, but also there are smo 
several thousand cases 


of very choice Old Taylor 


startling dispatch. quantities remaining of BOURBON 
de luxe, OLD Mc BRAYER, BLACK 


ee ee 
When this diminishing sup ibis teen Gnas enna an 


in our bonded warehouses 
at Louisville. 

It was pre-prohibition stock, 
more than 16 years old. 

As this is written, not a case 
or a bottle of this venerable 
bourbon do we have to offer. 
It’s simply all And 
each day’s mail shows how 


gone. 


many people regret their 
procrastination. 

History, we believe, is about 
to repeat itself.Our splendid 
old Mount Vernon rye 
ranging in age from 12 to 
13 years—is rapidly going 
the way of the Old Taylor. 
Certainly our rare remain- 
ing pre-prohibition bour- 
bons — Sunny Brook and 
Old Grand Dad — both 16 
to 18 years old — are mov- 


PRODUCTS OF 


This advertisement is not intendk 


NATIONAL 


ply of rare old whiskey is 
exhausted, you will never 
see any more, as the govern- 
ment requires that whiskey 
be withdrawn at the end of 
8 years from barrels and 
bottled for purposes of 


revenue, 


Considering their age and 
character these we are offer- 
ing are very temptingly 
priced. 


And selling as rapidly as 
they are, it is our honest 
conviction that long before 
the year is out THERE WILL 








NOT BE A SINGLE 
BOTTLE LEFT. 


really 


So if you want a 
case or so you had 
better hurry! 





DISTILLERS 


lelivery in any 


Whiskey 


“occasion” 


so rare as this is 
whiskey — 


not for the everyday cocktail 


or highball, but for the un- 


usual occasion 


or community wherein the advertising, 
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sale or use thereof is 


unlawful 
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PEOPLE 


Jata 

ASHINGTON grammari- 

ans bemoan serious flaws 
1 the Administration: four-fifths of 
1¢ New Dealers are mispronouncing 
1¢ two most frequently used words, 
status”’ and ‘‘data.”’ The President and 
ecretary Ickes are okay but John Fahey 
f the HOLC, William Myers of the 
CA, and Frances Perkins miss fire on 
oth. If you're shaky on the correct 
ronunciation, it’s ‘‘stay-tus”’ and “day- 


Diplomatic Report 

OME one has just discovered 

that the American ambassa- 
lor to Hungary is not paid much. He 
ets $14,000. This is less than the 
\umanian minister gets ($16,000) but 
1ore than the Turkish, who struggles 
long on $11,680. The report doesn’t 
iy how many wives the Turkish am- 
vassador has (or the American, for 
hat matter). But the Japanese minister 








OUR COUNTRY 


to Canada gets $32,000. One wife. 
Although we've never been able to 
figure out why not, it’s always said that 
no ambassador can live on $14,000. 
True, Lucky Strikes are now forty-five 
cents in Paris, the Saturday Evening 
Post is fifty-six cents. Dinner in Swe- 
den is about a buck and a half. But 
still, the ambassador could get his own 
meals and smoke a pipe, and think how 
many times he gets invited out to din- 
ner. 
ee 

Growing Pains 

HIS country (United States) 

is mot growing the way it 
used to. Something happened to us in 
1924, and since then female 
(girl) has given birth to less than one 


each 


new female. It's a grim picture. What 
happened in 1924 we don’t know; all 
we know is what Mr. W. W. Kiplinger 
says in a peach-colored letter he sent 
from Washington. Mr. K., who runs a 
business service, merely points out that 
the rate of growth is falling off and we 
business men ought to know it. 











To explain his interest in the fair 
sex, he says: “In population studies 
females count most; males don't count 
much.”” That’s mighty funny. 

The result of this happening is con- 
fusion. People will soon fall off in 
quality, because the average age will 
rise—"‘quality’’ here meaning skin, 
teeth, bones, etc. Fewer rubber dogs and 
chewable dolls will sell; more slippers, 
shawls, agar-agar. 

But 
Though we will have fewer kiddies, 
we will naturally have more money to 
spend on clean movies, and so on. And 
better yet, business men will be older. 
"The booster spirit,’’ says Mr. K. non- 
committally, decline, because 
there will be fewer young executives.” 


there is also a bright side. 


“will 


- e 

President’s Flat 

HILE he is in New York 

City, President Roosevelt 
lives in half a double house on East 
65th St., just around the corner from 
Park Avenue. It's a nice-looking place 
made of light gray imitation stone 















































with a coat of arms on the front—not 
the Roosevelt arms, just arms. The R’s 
occupy the right half; somebody else 
has the left, we don’t know who. Each 
half is only one room wide but is five 
stories high, which is an odd arrange- 
ment, even here. 

The day we were up there a steam 
roller was chugging back and forth in 
front of the house laying a street, while 
a block west an air drill was chopping 
it up again—making a terrible racket 
There was a cop standing in front of 
the house, though the Roosevelt half 
looked sort of empty. First floor, net 
curtains: second floor, shade down; 
third and fourth floors, windows blank. 
They needed washing. 

On top of the marble steps to the 
front door was a set of wooden stairs 
with railings attached. We talked to 
the cop. 

“He can walk up the steps all right,” 
he said. “Don’t you worry.” We asked 
if any of the Roosevelts were at home. 
They weren't, but the police depart- 
ment never knew when one of them 
might drop in, 

The Roosevelt flat is convenient to 
the new Central Park Zoo, Hunter Col- 
lege, and the Seventh Regiment 
armory ; not so near F. D. R.’s Harvard, 
Knickerbocker, Alpha Delt or Century 
Clubs 

They're always digging up the 
streets,” said the policeman. 


WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 


Scare Line 
 * Postal Telegraph windows: 
“Nothing attracts attention 
like a woman's scream, a four-alarm 


fire, or a telegram.” 








Coffee Business 
E’RE all up in the air on 
the subject of coffee with- 
out any caffeine in it. After a little 
checking up we found that such coffee 
costs the consumer about 15 cents more 
per pound than ordinary Nature’s Way 
coffee—presumably to reimburse the 
packer for his trouble in taking out the 
kick.”” The de-caffeiners claim to re- 
move a test-tubeful as big as your 
thumb from each pound of coffee. Umm 
but caffeine is a “white crystalline 
drug” having a commercial value of 31 
cents an ounce, wholesale. In view of 
which you can’t help admitting that 








“Here's a farmer with a shower 
of frogs. What about it, Rexford?” 


taking out the caffeine was a pretty 
good idea, from a merchandising angle, 
at least. 


Bunny Rabbit 
WE CAN'T look upon these 
fall fur sales with any- 
thing but the most acute suspicion. Not 
after finding there’s no seal skin in 
‘Baltic Seal’, that ‘Baltic Black Fox” 
never came from a fox, Baltic or other- 
wise, that ‘Black Lynx’ doesn’t grow 
on lynxes, and that “French Sable’’ is 
not sable. These swank-sounding furs 
started their commercial life by being 
































































































































“Step up, please.” 





simply rabbit pelts, a commodity that 
might end up by being almost anything 
—except rabbit pelts. 

To mention just a few of the furs 
the prolific bunny has given us, therc 
are Arctic and Australian Seal; Baltic 
Leopard- Lion- Red Fox- Seal- Tige: 
and White Fox; Bay Seal, Beaverette 
and Belgium Beaver—to say nothing 
of Bluevette, Buck Seal, Buckskin Seal 
Castorette, Chinchilette, Chipped Seal 
Coast Seal, Cocoalette, Cony Beaver 
Cony Leopard, Cony Mole, Cony 
Seal, Northern Seal, Ermiline, Er 
minette, Fox Hare, French Beaver 
French Chinchilla, French Leopard 
French Seal, Galland Squirrel, Geller 
Seal, Hair Fox, Hair Sable, and Hud 
son Bay Seal. Then there’s Lapin 
Laskin Seal, LeMeuse Seal, Leopard 
Cony, Leopardine, Mar-konie, Mamo 
tine, Mendoza Beaver, Minkony 
Molin, Muskratine, Near Seal, and 
Polar Seal. And just to round out the 
list alphabetically we'll skip a few 
dozen and get down to Roman Seal, 
Southern Seal, Squirrelette, Twin Bea- 
ver, and Visionette. 

So great is the freedom of ter- 
minology prevailing in the fur industry 
that they had to get out a special dic 
tionary to tell fox from seal, muskrat 
from bear, lion from rabbit. 

We wonder, in passing, who started 
that yarn about the lion being King of 
Beasts. As far as the fur business is 
concerned, it’s King Rabbit. 





UNTRAMMELED PRESS 


All The News... 

GIRL we know who lives 

near Charlottesville, Vir 
ginia, had quite a fight recently with 
her county paper, The Albemarle 
News. It all started when a hunter of 
hers named Maiden Lady produced a 
colt, which, naturally enough consid 
ering its mother’s name, was promptly 
christened Bastard. The name didn’t 
bother the colt at all and he grew up to 
be quite a hunter himself, despite be- 
ing only quarter-bred. In fact, it was 
his ability to clear fences which brought 
on the argument. Bastard, carrying onc 
hundred and forty pounds, won a 
steeplechase some time ago and the pa- 
per positively refused to sully its col- 
umns with the horse’s name. The edi- 
tor, a Mr. Alphonzo Smith, said it 
sounded all right but it looked awful 
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in type and he was running a decent 
sheet. The argument lasted throughout 
most of the week preceding the issue 
which was to contain an account of the 
race, the girl insisting her horse be 
given proper mention and Mr. Smith 
insisting that no mention of him at all 
was proper. They finally compromised, 
for when the righteous weekly made its 
appearance on a Friday the race was de 
scribed in detail. It was won, accord- 
ing to the account, by a horse named 
Child. 


Love 


Post Haste 

HAT amounted to a jour- 

nalistic coup or some- 
thing happened when the N. Y. Post 
came out with a streamer saying 2000 
MASSACRED IN GERMANY. Con 
temporary city editors bit their nails 
ind hoped it wasn’t true. And sure 
enough it wasn’t. Next day the Post 
said sheepishly, MASSACRE OF 2000 
DENIED. 


devoted its 


Few days later the Post 
entire front page to a 


of New York's polluted 


bathing beaches. The W’orld-Telegram 


discovery 


immediately countered with the head- 
line: THOUSANDS STILL BATHE 
IN POLLUTED WATERS, WORLD- 
TELEGRAM’S FOURTH ANNUAL 
SURVEY SHOWS 

We think the Post deserves at least 
one “scoop” per year and hereby tender 
them, with no strings attached, LIFE’S 
famed Anti-Vivisection crusade 

e*e 


SPORTS 


Yachtalk 
RO sixty-one dollars and six 
ty-four cents you could buy 
enough silver to make a duplicate of 
little 


over two feet high and is cylindrical, 


the America’s Cup It stands a 


with a bulb in the center. Around th« 


] 


bulb are shields with the names of 


yachts which have won the cup—first, 
of course, the America. As an archi 
tectural marvel the Mug is considered 
a flop, though millions have been spent 
trying to win tt. 

We went to Tiffany’s in the hope of 
getting a look at the world’s most fa- 
mous trophy, but did not get far. One 
of fifty or so dignified old gentlemen, 
surrounded with silver trays and tea 
services, explained that the cup was all 
wrapped up, tagged and numbered and 
put away down cellar. If the New York 


Yacht Club wants to throw a dinner 























"Yoo hoo, Mr. 























“Have you a three cent stamp, dear?” 
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ee 

after the races, Tiffany’s will get out 
the Mug and polish it up. 

It looked as though they were doing 
a brisk business in tea sets. We naively 
remarked that the cup must be quite 
valuable to be so well taken care of, 
but Tiffany’s were noncommital. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Box Office 

| hag VING all considerations of 

what's “obscene and im- 

moral” entirely out of it, we suggest 


that maybe what the public wants in 





Borglum!” 











the way of movies has something to dx 
with what the public has been spend 
ing its dough for. Thanks to the Quig 
ley boys, there’s a wealth of materia! 
on the subject, and we can wallov 
voluptuously in statistics :— 

Al Jolson’s The Singin’ Fool hun; 
up the money-making record of pictur: 
history by bringing a cool five millio: 
smackers into the Warner Brothers 
coffers. Close on its heels comes T/x 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
made by Rudolph Valentino at the 
height of his fame, and clicking to the 
tune of four and a half million fo: 
Metro. Next in order are The Big 
Parade, Birth of a Nation, and Caval 
cade. 

Mae West’s She Done Him Wron, 
and I’m No Angel both did better than 
two million bucks. Well g’bye, Mae 
C’m up and see the clergy some time 


GREAT MINDS 


“ADVERTISING essentially is 
the art of persuading peo 
ple.” 
Bruce Barton. 
e 
“I'm for letting people do as they 
please.” 
Clarence Darrow. 
a 
“The average star of fifty years ago 
would be bewildered and baffled by 
current technique.” 
William Powell. 
° 
“I do not claim to be the perfect hus- 
band.” 
Rudy Vallée. 
* 
“The world could not carry on with- 
out the theatre.”’ 
Walter Hampden. 
‘No man in Congress can be totally 
oblivious to his own prospects.” 
John N. Garner. 
° 
“Costumes are all right—in their 
place.” 
Sally Rand. 
; 
“IT am really a narrow-minded wo- 
man.” 
-Mae West. 
_ 
“Barbary Coast is not a child’s pic- 
ture.” 
—Samuel Goldwyn. 





































































































THE FOREIGN SET-UP—AND KNOCK-DOWN 
Proving That Nobody Knows Anything 


HERE is no doubt that Repeal 
T has made us provincial. Now 

that American  globe-trotters 
don't have to trot more than 1500 feet 
to gratily their thirst for adventure, 
our knowledge of foreign affairs must 
be gathered mainly from the cable dis 


which, as knows, 


patches everyone 
ire drastically censored. 
Ordinarily at this time of the year, 
every incoming steamer is full of mod 
ern Marco Polos returning to give us 


conditions” abroad. 


the low-down on 
But there 
bassadors-without-portfolio at 
today. Most of them have spent the 
summer at home, reading back numbers 
nal Geo / 


who did go abroad this 


aren't many of these am- 


large 


of the Nati 

The few 
summer, however, have the tall-story 
field pretty much to themselves. It is 


not for us stay-at-homes to 


gainsay 
these prodigals who come back hot 
from the melting pot of Europe. They 
have gone places and seen things that 
we can only Zuess at 

And so, naturally, when I had Mr. 
Oliphant and Professor Pipkin as din- 
ner guests one night last week, I con- 
sidered myself fortunate indeed. Both 
of them had just returned from for- 
eign parts, and I felt that their con- 
would broaden my World 
which has been a bit blurry 


versation 
Outlook 
lately 
Mr. Oliphant’s wanderlust had taken 
him far afield. He had drunk slivovitz 
in Sarajevo, usquebaugh in Ulster, 
vodka in Vladivostok and tomskollins 
in Tomsk. He 


Mecca, disguised as a muezzin, and had 


had climbed minarets in 


scaled the topmost peaks of Tibet, dis 
guised as a lama. He had been re- 
ceived at Buckingham Palace with a 
flourish of crumpets. He spoke four 
languages, all just alike but with dif 
ferent gestures 

As for Professor Pipkin, he occupied 
the wheel-chair of Political Science at 
Binglethorpe University, and spent all 
his vacations abroad. He had been sent 
to Oxford, Gottingen, and Upsadaisy 
as an exchange professor. He had also 
been sent to Bridgeport in exchange 
for a utility infielder, but the deal fell 


through. 








By Weare Holbrook 


I had assumed, of course, that Mr. 
Oliphant and Professor Pipkin would 
great deal in common. Yet 
when I introduced them before din- 
ner, they greeted each other coldly. 


have a 


There was none of the camaraderie— 
the comparing of notes and swapping 
of reminiscences—that I had expect- 
ed; it was obvious at once that each 
resented the of the other. 
Mr. Oliphant addressed his remarks 
almost exclusively to me, and as his 
volubility increased, Professor Pipkin 


presence 


grew more taciturn. By the time the 
first had_ been 
dinner-table conversation was practical- 


course served, the 


ly a monologue. 
‘Ah, now this is what I call soup!” 





exclaimed Mr. Oliphant, attacking his 
bisque heartily. “You know, in Urkpst, 
all I could get to eat was a thick soup 
made of shredded rhubarb leaves and 
sour milk. It cost me 85 y7ppees a bowl. 
That’s about $6.3714 in American 
money.” 


en Pipkin broke his 
long silence. “Pardon me,” 
he asked, “but when 
Urkpst ?”’ 

‘Last May,”” Mr. Oliphant replied 
defiantly. 

“Conditions have grown worse since 
then,”” said Professor Pipkin. “All you 
can get in Urkpst now is a thin soup 
made of grated corn-cobs and parsnip 


were you in 





“Come out, come out, wherever you are.” 
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ce. Imagine, I paid 250 yippees—’ 
‘On the other hand,” Mr. Oliphant 
Ike in, “I got a genuine astrakhan 
rcoat in Slecho-Jugovia for only 
en bupas, or a little less than three 


} tlars.”’ 


‘That must have been before Slecho- 
govia went off the goat standard,” 
served the Professor. “When I was 
re, the bupa was down to 16 cents, 
| the chancellor of the exchequer 
1 me in strictest confidence that he 
ected trouble shortly. You see, 
cho-Jugovia is a buffer state, and—” 
I have it on the highest authority,” 
1ounced Mr. Oliphant, “that there 
| be war within the next six months. 
Abadaba, which is also a_ buffer 
e, I saw cows wearing gas masks!” 
Just what is a buffer state?” I in- 
red. But no one heard me, for Pro- 
sor Pipkin had risen from his seat 
| was speaking in stentorian tones. 


” HERE will be war within 
sixty days,” he declared sol- 

ily. “I was talking to the man be- 
d Hitler—that is, was behind 
tler until Hitler turned around—and 
told me in strictest confidence—’’ 
That’s nothing!’’ shouted Mr. Oli- 
int. “I was talking to the man be- 
d the man behind Mussolini, and 
predicted war within three weeks.” 
I know the person you mean,” re- 
ted the Professor, “and he is utterly 
rustworthy. But it just happens that 
as talking to the man behind Aim, 


he 


nd he told me in. strictest con- 
nce—”’ 
Nonsense!’ Mr. Oliphant ex- 


ded. “You gullible American tour- 
believe everything you hear. You 
a three-weeks’ all-expense tour 
| then consider yourselves—” 
Why, you young whippersnapper !” 
Professor screamed, quivering with 
:. “I was going abroad before you 
e born!” 
Yes,” shouted Mr. Oliphant as he 
ed from his chair, “‘and I'll bet you 
en’t been over there since, you old 
sil!" 
Gentlemen!” I protested. “Please!” 
irust myself between them just in 


te to stop a flying sugar-bowl which 


Professor had hurled at Mr. Oli- 
nt, and a right upper-cut which 
Oliphant had aimed at the Pro- 


sr. 


haven't seen Professor Pipkin or 
Oliphant since—not even with my 


(ker 
e* fe 


"Ten o'clock—weaving! How many of you men would like to weave baskets?’ 


good eye—so my knowledge of foreign 
affairs is still pretty vague. But I think 
I know what a buffer state is. And it’s 
a helluva state to be in, if you ask me. 


SOME PEOPLE HAVE 
ALL THE LUCK 


(ARTICLE 11 Section 1. of the SUPPLE- 
MENTAL CODE OF FAIR COMPETI- 
TION FOR THE HOG RING AND 
RINGER MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRY—'The term Hog Ring and Ringe 
Manufacturing Industry is defined to mean 
the manufacture for sale of Hog Rings and 
Ringers.” ) 
I ENVY Johnson, Hughie S. 
He meets such interesting codes. 

The ones I’ve seen make me confess 

An appetite for more, that goads 
Me on to petty thievery 

In office files which don’t concern 
My work as far as I can see. 
And yet of course, one lives to learn. 





—Margaret Fishback 











CONVERSATION 
WITH JUNIOR 


On Earning a Living 


o OP, could I have a dime, or any- 
way a nickel?” 


“No, Junior, you have already 

had your allowance this week.” 

“Okay, Pop, I just thought I'd ask. 
Say, Pop, who gives you money ?”’ 

“Why, I work and earn money, of 
course. Everyone has to work for the 
money that he gets.” 

“You work and somebody gives you 
money—is that it?” 

“That’s right, Junior. I work, and 
the company I work for pays me.” 

“If I worked, would I get money, 
Pop?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so, if you did 
good work.” 

“Well, listen, what do you have to 
do to get money? What do you do?” 

“Why, I work hard all day.” 





“Yes, but what do you do, Pop? 
What do you have to do?” 

“Well, I'm not sure you will under- 
stand it all clearly, Junior, but I go to 
the office and—well—read my mail 
and dictate letters and—er—talk to 
people—things like that.” 

“I guess Mom’s right, Pop. I heard 
her say all you do is sit in your nice 
office all day while she slaves away here 
at home.” 

“Your mother has some peculiar 
ideas about the way I work, Junior. 
She's like all women. But really I do 
work for my money.” 

“But those things you said—is that 
all you do, Pop?” 

“Why, no, there are other things, of 
course. I study reports from other peo 
ple and write reports and give orders, 
and lots of things.” 

“But don’t you have to do any work, 
Pop? I mean, real work?” 

“Why, certainly, Junior. All the 
things I've been telling you about are 
real work.” 

“Well, but I mean, don’t you do any 
real Aard work like—like Jimmy Sal- 
vatore’s father who digs up streets?” 

“No, Junior, I don’t do that kind of 
work. Lots of men like Jimmy's father 
do work like that. They're called labor- 
ing men. But other men like myself 
work in offices and are called business 
men.” 

“And you just sit in an office all day, 
Pop?” 

“We-ell, yes, among other things, | 
sit in an office all day.” 

“But you get paid just the same, 
even though you don’t do any real hard 
work, but just sit there?” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so.” 

“Well, I know one thing, Pop. I'm 
going to be like you are when I get big, 
and get paid without doing any real 
work.”’ 

“Er—ah—well, all right, Junior. 
That's fine.” 

“And another thing, Pop. If I sit 
down for a while, will you pay me for 
it, like you get paid? Maybe a dime, or 
anyway a nickel ?”’ 


John C. Emery. 














ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE 
AND CHICAGO 


By Ogden Nash 


Eastern Daylight Time which is six o'clock at the Century of 
Progress, 
Which is a source of much civic pride to every loyal Chicagoer 


and Chicagress. 


| ELLO everybody, when you hear the gong it will be eight o'clock 


Astronomers assure us 
That this awe-inspiring exposition was opened by a ray of light from 


Arcturus, 

Which assurance you may as well accept even though it fills you with 
doubt, 

Because unless you are an astronomer yourself you have no way of finding 
out, 


And how do you know that maybe the ray of light didn’t come from Mer- 
cury or Venus or even from a window at Marshall Field's or 
Wanamaker’s, 
Because what I always say is, how do you know they know everything 
they say they know, these astronomakers ? 
Well anyway, France gave the world Louis Quatorze and Napoleon and 
Talleyrand, 
And the Century of Progress came right back with Sally Rand, 
Which boon to mankind temporarily put the city of Chicago 
One up on the land of the bowillabaisse and the escargot. 
It was a pleasing anatomical phenomenon that a lot of people came 
thousands of miles to scan, 
And it stirred up a lot of Committees of Prohibition and Temperance 
and Public Morals and things that are always ready to swear out 
a warrant at the drop of a fan, 
Because it is characteristic of such Committees that when the Cabinet 
and the Supreme Court sell out to the Clothespin Trust and the 
Mayor borrows money from Public Enemy Number One they 
remain as calm as the Sphinx, 
But they run very berserk and amok if somebody leaves off the top of 
their bathing suit or takes a couple of drinks. 
Well well, such is human nature, but nevertheless the Century of 
Progress is very notable, 
And it was originally financed by a bond issue that turned out to be 
sound as well as floatable, 
And it boasts Temples of Art and Temples of Commerce and Temples 
of Industry and various other kinds of Temples, 
In most of which the kindly priests are willing if sufficiently urged 
to take your order or show you semples, 
And as you roam the streets you feel as if you were in the midst of a 
colorful international saga 
Because all the countries that owe us money thought it would be nice 
to send something nice to Chicaga, 
And if it hadn't been against the doctor's orders you could have seen 
the quintuplets from Canada 
Just as easy as rolling off a veranada. 
There is also Architecture and Science galore 
And in fact a little bit of everything except the kitchen stove and 
Edgar Allan Poe’s lost Lenore, 
So everybody says it is well worth your while to take a trip to Chicago 
Even if you are afflicted with chronic lumbago, 
So let everybody give three rousing un-Bronxian cheers for the Century 
of Progress and please do not let your enthusiasm be diminished 
By wondering what they are going to do with it when it is finished. 








STRICTLY FROM HUNGER 


ES, I was excited, and small 

wonder. What boy wouldn't be, 

boarding a huge, mysterious, 
uffing steam train for golden Califor- 
ia? As Mamma adjusted my reefer 
nd strapped on my leggings, I almost 
urst with impatience. Grinning red- 
ips, scratching their woolly polls, 
fted my luggage into the compart- 
ent. Mamma began to weep silently 
ito a pillow-case she had 
rought along for the purpose. 
“Oh, son, I wish you hadn't become 


small 


scenario writer!’ she snuffled. 

“Aw, now, Moms,” I comforted her, 
t’s no worse than playing the piano 
1 a call-house.” She essayed a brave 
ttle smile, and reaching into her reti- 
ile produced a flat package which she 
ressed into my hands. For a moment 
was puzzled, then I cried out with 
le Cc. 

“Jelly sandwiches! Oh, Moms!” 
“Eat them all, boy o’ mine,” she 
ld me, “‘they’re good for boys with 
low little legs.” Tenderly she pinned 
my lapel the green tag reading “To 
lushnick Productions, Hollywood, 
alifornia.”” The whistle shrilled and 
1 a moment I was chugging out of 
rand Central’s dreaming spires fol- 
wed only by the anguished cries of 
latives who would now have to go to 
ork. I had chugged only a few feet 
hen I realized that I had left without 
e train, so I had to run back and wait 
r it to start. 


S WE sped along the glori- 
ous fever spots of the Hud- 
n I decided to make a tour of in- 
ection. To my surprise I found that 
was in the only passenger car of the 
iin; the other cars were simply dum- 
es snipped out of cardboard and 
inted to simulate coaches. Even ‘‘pas- 
ngers” had been cunningly drawn in 
lored crayons in the “windows,” as 
ll as ragged tramps clinging to the 
inds below and drinking Jamaica 
nger. With a rueful smile I returned 
my seat and gorged myself on jelly 
s.ndwiches. 
At Buffalo the two other passengers 
and I discovered to our horror that the 
nductor had been left behind. We 





Westward Ho! 
By S. J. Perelman 


finally decided to divide up his duties; 
I punched the tickets, the old lady op- 
posite me wore a conductor’s hat and 
locked the washroom as we came into 
stations, and the young man 
looked as if his feet were not mates 
consulted a Hamilton watch frequent- 
ly. But we missed the conductor’s 
earthy conversation and it was not until 
we had exchanged several dirty stories 


who 


that we began to forget our loss. 


FLICKER of interest served 
to shorten the trip. At Fort 
Snodgrass, Illinois, two young and ex- 
tremely polite road-agents boarded the 





train and rifled us of our belongings. 
They explained that they were modern 
Robin Hoods and were stealing from 
the poor to give to the rich. They had 
intended to rape all the women and 
depart for Sherwood Forest, but when 
I told them that it was in England, 
their chagrin was comical in the ex- 
treme. They declined my invitation to 
stay and take a chance on the train’s 
pool, declaring that the engineer had 
fixed the run and would fleece us, and 
got off at South Bend with every good 
wish. 

The weather is always capricious in 
the Middle West, and although it was 


“This is your funeral, Thomas, not mine!” 











midsummer, the worst blizzard in 
Chicago's history greeted us on our 
arrival. The streets were crowded with 
thousands of newsreel cameramen try- 
ing to photograph each other bucking 
the storm on the Lake Front. It was a 
novel idea for the newsreels and I 
wished them well. With only two 
hours in Chicago I would be unable to 
attend the Fair, and the thought threw 
me into a state of composure. I noted 
with pleasure that a fresh coat of grime 
had been given to the Dearborn Street 
station, though I was hardly vain 
enough to believe that it had anything 
to do with my visit. There was the 
usual ten-minute wait while the porters 
withdrew with my portable typewriter 
to a side room and flailed it with ham- 
mers, and at last I was aboard the 
Sachem,” crack train of the B. B. D 
& O. lines. 

It was as if I had suddenly been 
transported into another world. “Gen 
eral Crook,”” in whom I was to make 
my home for the next three days, and 
his two neighbors, “Lake Tahoe” and 
“Chief Malomai,”’ were everything that 
the word “Pullman” implies; they 
were Pullmans. Uncle Cudgo, the 
dusky Ethiopian in charge of ‘‘Gen- 
eral Crook,”’ informed me that the ex- 
periment of air-cooling the cars had 
been so successful that the road in- 
tended trying to heat them next winter 

“Ah suttinly looks fo'd to dem 





s 











roastin’ cars Ah’s gwine have next 
winter, he, he, he!” he chuckled, rub- 
bing soot into my hat. 

The conductor told me he had been 
riding on trains for so long that he had 
begun to smell like one, and sure 
enough, two brakemen waved their lan- 
terns at him that night and tried to 
tempt him down a siding in Kansas 
City. We became good friends and it 
came as something of a blow when I 
heard the next morning that he had 
fallen off the train during the night. 


l can’t understand it, m’am: the potato 
hues have moved over into the beans.” 




































The fireman said that we had circled 
about for an hour trying to find him but 
that it had been impossible to lower a 
beat because we did not carry a boat 


T seemed only a scant week or 

ten days before we were pull 
ing into Los Angeles. I had grown so 
attached to my porter that I made him 
give me a lock of his hair. I wonder it 
he still has the ten-cent piece I gave 
him? There was a gleam in his eye 
which could only have been insanity 
as he leaned over me. 

“Shall Ah brush you off, sah?” he 
inquired. 

“No, Uncle Cudgo,” I said negli 
gently, “I shall descend in the usual 
manner.” Ah, Uncle Cudgo, faithful 
old retainer, where are you now? Gonc 
to what obscure boneyard? If this 
should chance to meet your kindly 
gaze, drop me a line care of the Rail 
road Men’s Y. M. C. A. at Gloucester 
Mass. They know what to do with it 
(Hollywood! Its glitter, its orgies, it 
heartbreak! Mr. Perelman tears th 
veils from it in an early issue.) 
° 
HERE'S one thing we lik« 
about Mickey Mouse—he's 
never said he would rather play Ham 
let. 





7 
Next to living in Germany right 
now, the most trying thing we know 
of is to have a friend explain the situa- 
tion to you. 






















THE GREAT NATIONAL SIDELINE 


“VERY so often there is a yammer 
from on high that baseball, our 
great national sport, is on the 

line. The turnstiles are not clicking 

riously enough, a 

atch of empty 

is detected in the 

achers of a Sunday, 
clients are not rioting 

d prompting ambu- 

ice calls in the rush to 

ure World Series tick- 
and a group of men 


seats 


guely known as_ the 

seball magnates are pic- 

ed as more hurt than 

rmed over this state of affairs. 

[he press then undertakes (at no 
t to the promoters) the task of 
eging the slightly weary, or finan- 
lly embarrassed customers back into 
ball yards, or a pennant race will 
idenly tighten up and stimulate in- 
est and the crisis is safely passed. 
ose ball have been 
ney makers continue to make money 
1 the others continue to lose. But 
ver, in the history of modern base- 
|, have I ever heard of one baseball 


clubs which 


ner initiating one single stunt to 
ke a better show out of a ball game. 
e games of today are played exactly 
ago. There 


infield and 


they were twenty years 
a half 
ting practice on the part of each 
m before the contest starts, the game 
played to its natural conclusion, one 
ing just like and, when 
last out is scored, both sides scam- 

from the field as though Beelze- 
their shirt 


hour or so of 


another, 


» were hanging to 
Be 


Wait, there is an exception. Once at 





Colorless Baseball 
By Paul Gallico 


the Yankee Stadium in New York 
there was held in connection with some 
Old Timers’ Day, or some charity 
which shared in the proceeds of the 
game, a Baseball Field 
Day in which the various 
players competed against 
another in the hun- 
running 


one 
dred yard dash, 
the bases, getting down 
Base after a 
throwing for dis- 


and 


to First 
bunt, 
tance and accuracy 
fungo batting for dis- 
tance. 
inter- 


SUCCESS, it was so 


esting, and the spectators who were 
present in large numbers that day en- 
joyed themselves so huge- 
ly that it was never donc 
again. 

The truth is that among 
the sixteen owners of the 
National and American 
League _ baseball 
there is to be found not 
The ma- 


teams 
one showman. 
jority of the magnates, as 
a matter of fact, 
ness men who have taken to baseball 
as a sideline a hobby and who 
couldn't lure a fan up to the ticket win- 
their 


are busi- 
and 


dow on their own initiative if 


lives depended on it. 


HARLES Stoneham, the 
of the New York 
stockbroker and 


owner 
Giants, is a retired 
market operator. He is an able admin- 
istrator of the ball club’s affairs, but 
has no ideas on presentation. When 
the Giants tie up club 
pressing them most sorely in the pen- 


with the 


It was such a huge 
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nant race and thirty or forty thou- 
sand attend the games Uncie Charley 
rubs his hands with pleasure. When 
the Giants meet a tail-end club and 
play to a select audience of fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand, he presses his 
palms together in pain and sorrow. 
But he doesn’t do anything about it. 


ACOB RUPPERT, owner of 

the New York Yankees, is a 

brewer and successful real estate oper- 

ator and the owner of what was once 

baseball's greatest piece of property, 

George Herman Ruth. But to him Babe 

Ruth is just another ball player and he 

never used the slightest showmanship 
in exhibiting or handling him. 

The money which en- 

abled the Wrigleys to 

purchase the Chicago 


my Cubs came from clever 
exploitation of a nervous 
habit Americans have of 
gnawing on little Squares 
of sweetened rubber. 
Wrigley’s first love was 
chicle and his second 
baseball. Gum 

business, baseball the sideline. 
The owner of the Boston Braves is 
Judge Fuchs, a retired New York jurist 
and politician, and the new proprietor 
of the Cincinnati Reds is Powell Cros- 
ley who up to the time he acquired a 


was the 


controlling interest in a none-too-dis- 
tinguished baseball club manufactured 
His work with 
his new toy to date has all been direct- 


radios, and still does. 


ed towards trying to provide Cincin- 
nati with a winning ball club. None 
of the magnates ever seems to worry 
much about amus- 
ing baseball club with the exception 
of Clark Griffith of the Washington 
Senators, an old time baseball man 
who never had any other interest but 
baseball and who for years carried base- 
ball’s only clowns, Nick Altrock and 
Al Schacht on his payroll to entertain 
the clients before the game. 


furnishing an 


TEVE McKeever, the owner 

of the Brooklyn Dodgers, once 
operated a disposal plant for defunct 
giddyaps and also ran a restaurant in 
Brooklyn. Old Steve has had some of 
the funniest and most amusing ball 
clubs in the League, but it was purely 
unintentional and unconscious on his 
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part. The Dodgers just grew that way. 
No human, not even the greatest show- 
man on earth, could have thought up 
some of the baseball that those Brook- 
lyns have played and still play. 

Sam Breadon, the young owner of 
the St 
mobile and real estate man in his still 


Louis Cardinals, was an auto- 


younger days, and the Shibes who own 
Shibe Park in Philadelphia, and the 
Philadelphia Athletics, also own the 
Reach Company, a sporting goods 
house, and felicitously manufacture all 
of the baseballs used in both leagues. 
Every time the boys foul a ball over 
the roof in Philly, old Shibe 
lights up a fresh seegar. But when the 
World Series is played in Shibe Park, 
Shibe breaks out not a single stitch of 


bunting or decoration. His sole conces- 


Tom 


sion to showmanship is to play a 
phonograph record of the Stars and 
Stripes Forever, and The Star Spangled 
Banner through the loud speaker of 
his public address system. A World 


Series in Philadelphia is as colorful 





song Fly 














as a pair of khaki pants. 

Alva Bradley, owner of the Cleve- 
land Indians, is a retired capitalist, and 
L. McAvoy who runs the St. Louis 
Browns for the estate of the late Phil 
Ball was once an oil promoter in Okla- 
homa. Tom Yawkey, the rich young 
fellow who just took over the Boston 
Red Sox, was brought up in a baseball 
atmosphere as was Frank Navin, owner 
of the Detroit Tigers, and Charley 
Comiskey of the White Sox in Chicago 
who never has done anything but base- 


ball. 


UT even among the real base- 

ball men at the head of the 
clubs there is no showmanship. They 
are all good executives, shrewd traders 
in baseball flesh, but not one of them 
has any notion of color, exploitation, 
circus stuff, or crowd entertainment be- 
yond the nine innings of baseball. Every 
rule passed in joint session has tended 
to eliminate color, to make the games 
more uniform and more drab. Baseball 





Some puss on that gentle man.” 














is a game of surpassing interest, a 
great duel played by men against men 
and time with speed, eye and skill as 
the weapons, but its presentation js 
utterly dull. Well, what would you « 
pect? It takes showmen to put 
shows. George M. Cohan has alwa 
had a hankering to own a ball ch 

I wish he would buy one. Can you 
imagine the New York Giants pr 
sented by the Yankee Doodle Dand 
Music and laughter every week d 
and fireworks on Saturdays and Su: 
days. 


THE CAUTIOUS SUITOR 
TO HIS LOVE’S FATHER 


CAME to ask your daughter’s han 
But first, how do her tonsils stand 
I have my doubtings 
If they have had outings.— 
I’m a far-sighted fellow. 
Is her appendix ill at ease? 
Or have you paid the surgeon’s fees? 

They bust a budget, 

And my! how I grudge it. 
When the docs charge, I'm yellow. 
By me your dear child’s heart is prized 

But have you had it tested? 
Has she been psycho-analyzed ? 

I trust that you've invested. 
Love laughs at smiths and at thei 

locks— 
Not at a case of chicken pox. 
If she isn’t flawless, 
I'd best go in-law-less. 

I'm a far-sighted fellow. 

In what shape are your daughter’s 
nerves ? 
How are her dental gold reserves? 

I don’t want billings 

For bridgings and fillings. 
I'm a far-sighted fellow. 

Can those bright orbs that gaze in min: 
Peruse the eye-chart's bottom line? 
I've premonitions 
Of checks to opticians, 
And their size makes me bellow. 
I know she’s pure as driven snow, 
But have her arches fallen? 
And does it take a lot of dough 
For tonics when she’s all in? 
If she has had pre-nuptial care, 
My worldly goods that girl can share. 
If things don’t upset her, 
I'll take her for better. 
I’m a far-sighted fellow. 
—Fairfax Downey. 
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Episode Five—Sinbad Loses the Lead 








THE GUY FROM MARS 


Home vs. the Movies 


(1) 
HINGS are goin’ from 
bad to worth 
So here I am come down to 
Earth. 
A crowded Courtroom- 
well, of course 
That can only mean divorce. 


(3) 

And now, my child, 
can you identify this?” 

“Sure, that’s one of the 
handfuls of hair the maid 
pulled out of papa’s head 
the night she caught him 
taking mama out.’ 


) 
Tell the jury what this 
is, my child.” 

“Why, that’s the shirt 
papa was wearing the night 
he came home on the milk- 
man’s horse—from a Board 
of Directors meeting.” 


(7) 

Now, my child, you 
must have been around the 
house a good deal to ob- 
serve all these goings on. 
How does it happen that 
you were at home every 
night?” 

“Well, I used to go to 
the movies but mother 
won't let me go any more 
'til they get cleaned up.” 














(2) 

“Now, my child, tell the 
jury just what you saw take 
place at home.” 

“Oh, you mean the night 
that papa was carted in 
blotto and mamma got mad 
and broke the _ roulette 
wheel over his head? Well, 
it all started when mamma 
loaned papa’s copy of Casa- 
nova to the iceman—"’ 


(4) 
“And what is this, my 
child?” 

Oh, that’s one of those 
things that papa is always 
taking out of his pocket by 
mistake to wipe his fore- 
head when he’s explaining 
why he didn’t get home for 
supper.” 


(6) 
And can you identify 
these, my child?” 

“Sure. That's the ice- 
man’s ice tongs, the ice- 
man’s hat and three of the 
iceman’s teeth. It all hap- 
pened when papa claimed 
the iceman didn’t need a 
bouquet and a box of candy 
to take a cinder out of 
mamma's eye.” 


(8) 


"Ay tank ay go home!!” 


ou, wi 
mill be 

erform 
methi 
loppin 
ody ol 
mith pr 
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if 


hevrc et 
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bY Fisher. 
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TO A CERTAIN HARD HITTING 


NUMBER THREE 


take so keen a delight in an agile, fast-stepping horse, 

id to know that you can now get the same responsive 

ice in a motor car. The Chevrolet answers you like 

s alive—sweeping up to 80 miles an hour in a flash— 

in an instant—taking every road without a jolt in the 
leering wheel—doing all these things for miles on end 
tically no attention. There is no use to expect quite 

e performance from any other automobile. Only 

t combines fully-enclosed Knee-Action, the Blue-Flame 
ible-controlled brakes, shock-proof steering, and Body 

And it takes exactly this ideal combination to make 

“idea! personal car. For proof, we point to the overwhelming 
Melerence your own friends are showing for the 1934 Chevrolet. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ynpare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms 


CHEVROLET MASTER SIX 
SPORT COUPE 


CHEVROLET 


FOR 1934 


A GENERAL CH i MOTORS VALUE 








RECRUITING OFFICER OF THE REVOLUTION 


By Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen 


(A nth 


ENERAL Hugh Samuel Johnson 
is the greatest recruiting othcer 
since Moses 
And like Moses it is his fate to lead 

the way out of the Wilderness but not 

into the Promised Land. Herein lies th 
key to the character of the creator of 
the Blue Eagle 

An ex-cavalryman, author of boys’ 
books, lawyer, conceiver of the wartime 
draft, plow manufacturer, economist, 
industrial analyst, associate of Barney 

Baruch, ghost writer of presidential 

speeches, Johnson ts the most dramatic, 

colorful, dynamic, provocative, hell- 
raising, egocentric hgure to appear on 
the national scene since the days of 

Theodore Roosevelt 


No one in the New Deal 


is Johnson's equal 


the Pres 
ident not excepted 
in vividness of personality and audac 
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ity of articulation. He can 
conceive, plan, lead a scin- 
ittack. But 
the enemy has been storm- 
taken, 


value 


tillating once 


ed, his 
Hugh 
ceases. The laborious, pains- 


task of 


mopping up, consolidating 


position 
Johnson's 
taking, tiresome 
and administering is not 
his forte. 

tell 


what should be done, and 
But he can't do it 


Johnson can you Hugh 


how to do it His 
blood is too hot. 

In his heart Johnson knows this. He 
is too realistic not to be aware that he 
has long since over stayed his time. Had 
he departed six months ago he would 
have with banners flying, ac- 


claimed for a record of extraordinary 


vonc 
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don't know what to do about it.” 


Johnson 


| 








+ Merry-Go-Round”) 


creative achievement. 7 
day he is on the defensi 
fighting valiantly, but h 
ried by an ever-rising cl 
rus of criticism both fr 
within and 
Administration. It \ 
plan to « 


without 


Johnson's 
ago. 1 
him 


many months 
factors deterred 
super-sensitive, belligere 
ly-suspicious _ pride 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
The thought of someone else st: 
ping into his shoes, supplanting h 
with the creature wrought of his sw 
and blood, was something Johnson, | 
to the test, could not take. Friends ar 
associates, sincerely concerned about | 
health, his ever-deepening swirl in tl 
political cauldron, told him he h 
done his job, urged him to relingui 


command. 


UT his pride, rawed by t 
turing that 
might be considered incompetent if 


thought 


retired, his hair-trigger suspicions, i 
flamed by a belief that the advice w 
given solely to make way for someos 
clse, overcame his reason. 

Johnson, who prides himself on | 
knowledge of history, who loves 
draw esoteric historical analogies, wl 
refers to big business moguls 
areopagitics,”’ completely lost sight « 
the first and most fundamental less: 
that the days of pop 


lar heroes are short and numbered 


history teaches 


If they tarry long, dead cats are st 
to fill the air. 

The President has abetted Johns: 
in this 

Roosevelt leaned heavily on Johns 


not altogether unselfishly. 


from the early candidatorial days. B 
sides his genuine respect for the Gx 
eral’s ability, the President is extrem« 
fond of his hell-roaring subordinat 
He gets an enormous kick out of |! 
turbulent tempo. Johnson's seethi: 
restlessness of thought, his strider 
blustering loyalty, above all his salt 
explosive expressiveness are vastly 1 
ished in the White House. 

Friends of Johnson often a 
alarmed at his bare-handed mauling « 
some critic or foe. But he never h 
been called down by F. D. R. Th 
reason is simple. Johnson, for all hi 

(Continued on page 45) 





wake up with 


I. IS NOT ALWAYS something you 
ate or drank the night before. Too 
long a session at bridge or with the 
latest novel may also bring on that 
dull, throbbing pain. So many things 
can cause morning headache. That’s 
why it is best to use a balanced relief 
—Bromo-Seltzer! 

You'll like the way Bromo-Seltzer 
works .. . so quickly and effectively. 
[f you drink it as it fizzes in the glass, 
the effervescence promptly relieves 
gas on the stomach. Before you know 
it, headache goes. At the same time, 
you are gently steadied. And the 
citrie salts in Bromo-Seltzer are ab- 
sorbed as alkali and aid in restoring 
your alkaline reserve (so necessary 
for freshness and well-being). In a 
short time, you feel like a different 
person from the headachey, tired-out 
individual you were on awakening. 


BROMO-SELTZER 


A balanced preparation 
Bromo-Seltzer is a bal- 

anced preparation of 5 

medicinal ingredients. 

Each has a special pur- 

pose. No mere pain-killer is as effec- 
tive. Moreover, you take Bromo- 
Seltzer as a liquid so it works much 
faster. 

Bromo-Seltzer is pleasant and 
reliable. It contains no narcotics and 
doesn’t upset the stomach. For over 
40 years it has been a standby for 
the relief of headache, neuralgia, 
“morning-after,” and pain of nerve 
origin. 


It is easy to mix a Bromo- 
Seltzer at home if you have a 
bottle in your medicine cabinet. 
Simply follow the directions. Or 
you can get Bromo-Seltzer by 


Quick 


a headache 


the dose at soda- 

fountains. Re- 

member there is 

only one genuine 

** Bromo-Seltzer,’’ 
so look for the complete name. 
Imitations are not the same balanced 
preparation—are not made under 
the same careful system of labora- 
tory control that safeguards Bromo- 
Seltzer. Emerson Drug Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


NOTE: In cases of persistent headaches, where the 
cause might be some organic trouble, you should, of 
course, consult your physician. 


Reliable 
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Pleasant 











FROM ME TO YOU 


Parlor Parkers 


By Marge 


AW in the paper the other day 
some senator was talking 


New Deal. “We are 


facing the future with confidence,” he 


whe r¢ 


about the 


stated, ‘‘and an increasing willingness 
to spend.” Humph! There may be 
plenty of confidence lying around loose, 
but I'll be darned if I’ve noticed any 
\ illingne ss to spend 

Read the Advice to the Lovelorn col- 
umns if you don't believe me. They're 
full of letters like this: “I have been 
going with a boy for two years, but we 
any farther than the living 

I love this lad but I'm sick 


never LO 
room sofa 
and tired of looking at the 
woodcut of Whistler's Moth- 
er over our mantelpiece! 
How can I get my boyfriend 
out of my home and into the 
hot spots ”* 

There's a poser for you! 
that 


nearly every girl has been 


Its a question pretty 
asking herself for the past 
year. | happened to mention 
this subject to the girls at the 
Bridge Club Thursday, and 
it broke up the game. T hey d 
ill had the same trouble, and 
One of the 
girls, Daisy Maloney, said 


were they sore! 


she hadn't been anywhere for 
so long that when her B.F. 
got a brain wave the other 
night and took her to the 
Ritz, she was so excited she used all 
the wrong forks 

And Bebe Brown told us bitterly, 


< 








“What, woman! No anchovies?” 


“Oswald's so cautious since the Depres- 
sion that I can't pry him loose from a 
dime! He's laying all his money away 
for his old age, but, Ye Gods, what 
about my youth ?” 

No use talking, gone are the good 
old days when the boys remarked as 
they came in the door: “Well, baby, 
where'll we go tonight?’’ Now the 
minute they get in the house they make 
a dive for the davenport and never 
move until midnight when they trek 
out to the kitchen and raid the re- 
frigerator. If you suggest a movie they 
look grave, a revue they look gloomy, 





“Baby, this is what I call an ideal evening! Listening to the 
radio, looking at you, and smoking your father’s cigars! 


and a night club they get green around 
the gills. I had to laugh when I read 
that speech a well known theatrical 


manager made in 


be New York recently. 


; 


“Women,” he said, 
“aren't going to 
the theatre as much 
as they used to.” 
Ha! He's telling ws! 

Of course, it is 
really the fault of 
us girls that the op- 
posite sex has fallen 
into such evil ways. 
During the Depres- 
sion when the boys 
had an_ iron-clad 
excuse for nursing 
nickels, we gals got 
into the habit of 
making our homes 
as attractive as pos- 
sible to get dates. 
In order to be pop- 
ular every girl kept 

















herself 
equipped 
with nifty 
lounging 
pajamas, 
the latest 
victrola 
records 
and a full 
refrigera- 
tor. The 
result is 
the men 
are spoil- 
ed. Play- 
boys are a 
thing of 
the past; they're all Home Boys now! 

Really, the situation is serious, 
and something's got to be 
done about it. The thing 
to do now is reverse pro- 
cesses and make home so 
uncomfortable that the B.F. 
will want to get out of it. 
Try moving some mission 
furniture into the living 
room and pick up a set of 
defective tubes for the radio. 
If that doesn’t work it might 
be a good idea to have the 
family join you in the parlor 
evenings. Of this 
method is very hard ona girl 
and even harder on her fam- 
ily. But after playing a few 
games of chess with the old 
man and listening to some 
of Aunt Ella's snappy stories 
about her sciatica, even the 
most hardened parlor parker should be 





“I knew you’d prefer them 
to orchids, dear. I picked 
them for you myself!” 


course, 


"9 


only too glad to get the heck out and 
go places. 


HESE are desperate measures, 

but desperate measures are 
needed. It's simply no use appealing to 
a man’s reason. Lulu Stevens, one of 
the Bridge Clubbers, called up a short 
time ago. “Well,” she said, ‘I had a 
date with Freddie on Friday, and I 
certainly gave it to him! I told him | 
was going nuts from just sitting on the 
sofa night after night staring at his 
pan!” 

“How did he take it?” I asked her. 

“Oh,” Lulu replied, “he was very 
nice. He said from now on he'd try and 
make things more exciting.” 

“Oh, boy!” I chortled happily. 
“That's the stuff! I suppose he asked 
you to go out to dinner and dance 
n everything ?”’ 

“He did not!” she barked bitterly. 
“He came over last night and brought 
a ping pong set!” 





YOU MAY NEVER 
HAVE HEARD OF IT..BUT.. 


IN EUROPE 


IT HAS BEEN KNOWN AS THE 


tia 


“s, OF VERMOUTHS 


FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


Seber rte 
1S: 
wer CONTEM 
acon 


Fully aged ... a little “dryer”... 4 
slightly stronger for better cocktails, A /f§ 


VERMOUTH .... 


NOW INTRODUCED TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC FOR THE FIRST TIME!* 


IF you’ve lived abroad, you know Cora Cora Italian Vermouth is made in Italy from Italian 
Vermouth well...the vermouth chosen by con- _— grapes; Cora French (Dry) Vermouth is made in 
noisseurs...served in World-Famous Hotels, France from French grapes. 

Clubs, and Restaurants throughout the Con- 

tinent...for example... 


LE COLISEE Paris « THE PICCADILLY London *No bootlegger ever sold 

THE RUHL Nice « THE EXCELSIOR Florence pa ermonth ee Sidia iii 

THE EXCELSIOR Rome « VILLA D'ESTE Cernobbio MOMNETS WEVED SONG 6 00 |) 
THE RITZ BAR Paris. anyonewhoeven might pass pointment to the House 


joensen Masi yr of Lords... also to the 
Try Cora Vermouth. Ask for it by name. It will give a Royal Families of Italy, 
you a totally new idea of what vermouth can be! 


no outsider has ever been Roumania and Spain. 


In both Italian style and in French (Dry) style. able to imitate its flavor! 


Distributors for the United States McKESSON SPIRITS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. * Division of McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
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“While There's Life, There's Hope” 


NUMBER 2594 


Lessons in Emotion 


N their crusade against the naughti- 
ness of Hollywood, the purity peo- 
ple are overlooking the main point 
as usual, When you have said the worst 
about motion pictures, you have just 
begun to speak about certain motion 
picture magazines. What is bad about 
Hollywood is not what you see on the 
screen; that is generally just dumb. The 
bad part is the gossip about the actors. 
When you find the children concerned 
because Joan is that way about Fran- 
chot, and when you find them buried 
in a magazine called Shado play 
which is featuring “The Love 
Education of Gary Cooper” and 
telling how “Lupe Velez taught 
him the meaning of Love; Les 
sons in unleashed emotion cured 
Gary of his shyness,” you know 
that you are in touch with Life 
is the youngsters of the country 
are discovering it. 
dozen 


There are at least a 


prominent screen magazines 
catering to emotions so gran 
diloquent that nobody over the 
age of five could possibly be 
confused about them. Sex is of 
course the chief commodity, but 
also a nice com- 


they furnish 


pound of snobbery, divorce, 
splendid female torsos, homes 
looking like the palaces of the 
Medicis, cars looking like bat 
tle cruisers and a general air of 
fantasy which includes every 
phony notion, every false emo- 
tion and cheap desire a human 


being ever had. 


HE New Movie mag- 

azine has a circulation 
of many hundred thousands, 
being sold chiefly in the Wool- 
worth stores. Photoplay, setting 
perhaps the highest standard of 
the field, has 391,717 monthly 
purchasers. Motion Picture and 
Movie Classic together have 
508,079. The others run like 
this: Film Fun, 152,684; Mod- 
ern Screen, 461,419; Movie 
Mirror, 229,036: Picture Play, 
244,363: Screenland, 247,849: 
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Screen Romances, 154,323; Shado- 
play, 153,040; Silver Screen, 406,191 ; 
Play, 200,787; and 
Book, 234,192. The total, if you care 
for such things, is somewhere around 
4,000,000. This is the million 
bolt blast which reflects the glory of 
Beverly Hills every month, daring any- 
one to remain sensible or conservative 


Screen Screen 


four 


under its pressure. 

The modern generation is sophis- 
ticated. That is generally understood. 
But you will get the shock of your life 





when you discover just how sophisti- 
cated. We refer not to the youths of 
high school or college age but the r 
youngsters of ten and twelve. Whe 
Modern Screen heads an article “How 
Oakie Gets His Women,” we find ; 
lack of understanding on the part of 
the infants. Neither are they at a | 
to understand that having a sweeth« 

in Hollywood style is not like havin 
sweetheart in Little Women. 7 
screen magazines have been a gt 
educational force. 

Ordinarily we should not mention 
but the threat of a censorship wh 
will start with the movies and go 
to more important matters is too gi 
to allow one swampy spot to jeop 
dize our whole cultural position, It 
granted that there is resentment agai 
Hollywood, but we venture to sub: 
that far more of it may be traced to t 
lurid recounting of the sex lives of | 
actors than to anything seen in the fil: 
themselves. 














Lhe Phase thal wrecks a 
MILLION MEN 


N 


He hands you a card half apologeti- 
cally, half eagerly. You read across 
the bottom—“Formerly with.” Then 
follows the name of a company that 
is a better company than the one he 
now represents. So u ith the com- 
pany he represented before that one, 
and the one before that one. Down 
hill... pillar to post... same line 
of work... but down bill... and 


he doesn’t know why. 
Y 7 4 


A go-getting fellow, a stem-winding, 
whirlwind producer can get away 


LISTERINE Ais gous Aacatt away 





with a great deal where the ordinary 
fellow cannot, say a number of em- 
ployment managers. 

One thing that few employers will 
tolerate in their employees who must 
meet the public, is halitosis (bad 
breath). It’s a bad start for the man, 
a bad one for the company. The man 
who has it usually walks out the back 
door with a past, while the man who 
hasn’t comes in the front door with 
a future. 

Very few people escape halitosis. 
In all mouths fermentation of tiny 


food particles, skipped by the tooth 





brush, goes on. Fermentation causes 
a number of distinct odors. 


Listerine halts fermentation at 
once, then gets rid of the objection- 
able odors it causes. Its deodorant 
and cleansing powers are simply 
amazing. Literally millions of people 
have proved it again and again. No 
fastidious person should be without it. 

When Listerine costs so little, isn’t 
it wise to use it daily and thus avoid 
offending others? Keep a bottle 
handy in home and office. You will 
be delighted to find how many doors 
it opens. LAMBERT PHARMACAL 
COMPANY, Sz. Louis, Mo. My 
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” HAT'S all the noise in the 
\ kitchen ? 
“It’s only the new cook. 
He used to run a barbecue on Coney 
Island 
Cornell Widow. 
e 
My clothes look pretty bad—the 


wife left ‘em on the floor last night.” 


What’s the matter, wouldn’t she 
pick them up? 
She couldn't. I was in them.” 
—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 
. 


HYMN ON MONDAY MORNING 
If the face in the glass 
Really looks like me, 
Then God grant that I may have 
Personality. —Yale Record. 
° 
GUESS WHO 
Hello, Sugar; how's your conduct ? 
. .« Oh, you know who this is! It’s old 
Araby himself, your big sandman! I've 
got news for you. You're the lucky girl 
I'm dating tonight! .. . Now don’t in- 
terrupt. I'll be there at eight sharp, so 
dust the parlor and get out the album. 
... Now, now, you listen; I'll do the 
talking! And the folks 
sleeping powders, and your kid brother 


give some 


some prussic acid. I'm not selfish, but I 
like to keep myself for you, alone! ... 


Ugh!. 


What! .. .. Is this you, Mrs. 





COLLEGE PARADE 


Thompson? Why, I thought you were 
Helen! Ha-Ha! May I talk to Helen, 
please? .. . Hello! . . . Listen, Mrs. 
Thompson, I was just kidding you. . . . 
Hello! Hello!” 

Cornell Widow. 


I cannot cook, I cannot draw, 
I don't resemble Venus, 
I cannot sing, I cannot write 
I guess I’m just a genius. 
-Arizona Kitty-Kat. 


NO CONSIDERATION 

If he would only tell me that he’s 
tired of me, or that he likes someone 
better, at least I'd know where I stand. 
It would be hard, but I wouldn’t break 
down—I'm used to disappointments. 
But he doesn't tell me one way or an- 
other. He just goes along treating me 
nice sometimes and indifferently the 
next, and it leaves me up in the air. 

I do everything on my part to make 
him like me. He doesn’t need to take 
me out when he wants to see me. Gosh, 
I'd be willing to stay home with him, 
and talk or do anything he wants to do. 
When he doesn't phone for days, | 
naturally feel he has forgotten, and 
when he does phone he doesn’t need to 
say he’s been out of town, or that he 
tried to get me a number of times, but 
no one answered the phone, because 








"Step hack in the car please!” 





























chances are I haven't been out in weeks. 

Nor do I expect him to tell me he 
loves me. If only he'd show a little con- 
sideration once in a while I'd be satis- 
fied. Someday he'll be sorry because, 
damn it all, if he keeps on like he has 
for the past twenty years I’m going to 
get a divorce. 

California Pelican. 


The strains she heard from the band in- 
cluded those from the popular song, “I 
have nothing to give you, dear, but my 
love.” —New York Herald Tribune. 

Are you sure it wasn’t “Yes, I am 
afraid we are out of Bananas this morn- 
ing”? 


—Harvard Lampoon. 


Faculty Minds at Work 


“T)YHILOSOPHERS think more and 
do more work than most men.”’ 
Prof. Prall, Philosophy, Harvard. 


“College presidents are an unwhole- 
some lot.” 

Prof. F. P. Woellner, Education, 
U.C.L.A. 


“Everything pleasant in life is eithe 
wicked or indigestible.” 

Prof. William Harbeson, English, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
* 
“Einstein seems to have my slant on 
relativity.” 

Prof. R. E. Stone. Political Science. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Junior College. 


“An instructor is a fussy old maid of 
either sex.’ 
—Prof. Fagerstrom, Mathematics, 


C.C.N.Y. 


Attention Undergraduates! 
Lire will pay $2 each for “Faculty 
Minds at Work’ items. Don’t fall 
asleep in your classes; keep your ears 
pinned back for statements from yowr 
profs and send them to “Faculty 
Minds,” LiFe, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York, giving name of instructor, course, 
and college. None will be returned. 































F course, we’re prejudiced. But 

there are thousands of Manhat- 
tan lovers who will agree with us — 
that the very finest Manhattan Cock- 
tail is the one that has Four Roses 
Whiskey as its base. 

For Four Roses has that fragrance 
and mellowness that give a drink the 
full flavor and satiny smoothness that 
cocktail-connoisseurs seek. 

You see, there’s no raw 

green whiskey in Four Roses. 
It is made today as it was in 
the old days—blended with 
the finest whiskies, aged by 
Father Time himself in charred 
oak barrels. 

It costs more to make Four 


Roses this way, but the extra cost 
is more than justified —in taste, in 
bouquet, and in the absence of 
headaches. 

Four Roses is made by Frankfort 
Distilleries, America’s largest inde- 
pendent distilling organization. It 
comes bottled only in full measure 
packages, and sealed in the exclusive 


For a smooth Manhattan 


Dash Angostura Bitters 
2., Four Roses Whiskey 


Stir well in ic 


1. Italian Vermouth 

é, strain into cocktail glass, 
serve with cherry. 

If you like your Manhattan still 

dryer, substitute French Vermouth 

for Italian. If it’s too dry for you, 

make it half and half, Four Roses 


and Italian Vermouth. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale in any state wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful 


Frankfort Pack that makes tampering or 


adulteration impossible. 


* 


MADE BY 


FRANKFORT 


DISTILLERIES, INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Ky. .,., Baltimore, Md. 


Four other famous Frankfort whiskies 


PAUL JONES 


OLD OSCAR PEPPER 
* ANTIQUE * 





MEADVILLE * 





UT OF HIS TUB 
INTO THIS 
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WAITIN 





( Here is a photo- 
micrograph of 
ithlete’s Foot 







fungi magnified 
approximate ly 
1,000 time 5) 





IKE the sinister spider plotting to trap 
4 the fly, the fungus that causes Athlete's 


Foot spins a web in the pathway of its 
victims, 

On the bathroom floor, in the locker 
room at the club, on the diving board at 
the pool, wherever bare feet tread, it lurks 
in hiding. 

It first causes an itching redness in the 
flesh between the toes. Unless you heed 
this warning it will slowly bore its way 
into the skin, causing the toes to peel 
and crack and bringing you pain and 
great discomfort. 

Any one of these distress signals calls for 
the prompt application of Absorbine Jr. 
morning and night. How cooling, 
soothing and easing it feels to the irri- 
tated skin! How quick the relief, as its 
antiseptic and healing benefits accomplish 
their work! 

Don’t experiment with substitutes, 
Athlete’s Foot requires prompt and efli- 
cient treatment to keep it from spreading 


out of bounds. 


You can buy the genuine Absorbine Jr. 


at any druggist’s. $1.25 a bottle. Ask for 


it and make sure that you get the original. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 362 Lyman Street, 


Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 


sprains, sleeplessness, sunburn 
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THE THEATRE 





By Don Herold 
Mopping Up 


Round the Town in a Gin Rickeysha 


HERE is a large man in Bill; 

Rose's Music Hall Revue who 

does an adagio dance with a lady 
midget. This brings adagio dancing 
within my reach. 

Incidentally, one thing I think the 
NRA has overlooked is suitcase handles 
on adagio dancers. 

Don't blame me. Don’t blame me for 
anything. After an evening at Billy 
Rose’s insanitarium, you'll be a maniac, 
too. I feel as if I had been on a runa- 
way merry-go-round, with a man put- 
ting down a tin roof on my left and a 
three-ring circus on my right. You can’t 
hear yourself drink. 

Sometimes I think this is fun, and 
sometimes I like a quiet evening at 
home at my mother’s knee. Maybe I 
don't drink enough at these festivals. 
[ know a lot of people who adore hav- 
ing 50 waiters quarreling down the 
backs of their necks, and other waiters 
falling downstairs like Leon Errol, and 
who love to eat with their elbows im- 
pinging on their neighbors’ tables, with 
a quartette singing Sweet Adeline and 
a band playing loud. Pandemonium is 
the motif of Mr. Rose’s new boozaar, 
and there are folks who eat it up and 
are glad to add their bit with those lit- 
tle clickety-clackers with which Mr. 
Rose provides each patient. 

Ray Huling is there with his seal, 
who seems a little too fine for such 
rough environment, and there are Olive 
and George Midget (who can really 
do more than midget) and (God 
knows why) a hunk of D. W. Grif- 
fith’s old picture, 7 he Fall of Babylon, 
(it was here, appropriately, that a 
waiter fell downstairs and brought 20 
executives to the spot with advice and 
expletives) and 150 (50) singing 
waiters, and, best of all, a collection of 
small-time vaudeville artists, including 
Indian-clubbers, bell ringers, a strong 
woman, several weak women, fire eat- 
ers, and a genuine beef-trust chorus. 
After the show, there is (three guesses) 


community singing. 


Bobby Sanford’s Show Boat 


HILE I am fundamentally 
ind bitterly opposed to 
fresh air (in my opinion, it is one of 
the things that is making us a nation of 
outdoor people), I must put aside this 
old antipathy long enough to cheer for 








the evening on the Hudson River a 
forded by a visit to Bobby Sanfor 
Show Boat. 

There is a ride on the Hudson on 
big, comfortable, practically priv: 
ocean liner; there is the show on t 
floating theatre Buccaneer, which 
anchored a few miles above Yonke 
and in which there are almost as mat 
good looking chorus girls as there a 
people in the audience; and then the 
is the ride back down the Hudson, 
for the one price. Even if Mr. Sanfo 
pays his girls only $1.50 each per nig 
and gets his boats for nothing, | 
comes out just about even, and the 
is hardly any point to that. 

There is community singing durit 
the performance. 


Billy Rose’s Casino de Paree 
ILLY ROSE offers a litt 
higher class bedlam at h 
Casino de Paree than he does at h 
Music Hall. The price is $2.00 instea 
of $1.50. You get less noise for tl 
extra fifty cents, and it is worth it. B 
both of these Billy Rose psychopathe 
tres are bargains in show, food ar 
dancing. If you drink much, that’s yo 
own financial funeral. 
Willie and Eugene Howard head t! 
new Casino Revue. 


J. Harold Murray sings, again wit 


that tenor smugness which has alwa 
irritated me somewhat in him, and 
suppose if Paul Draper tap dances u 
til he is sixty, he will always appear 
be dying of stage fright. A good-loo 
ing chorus is bounteous in its revel 
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“Come back again in six months.” 


Le j 

















ions, and Gracie Barrie sings a mean 
nike. 

A good idea for these places would 
¢ fleuroscopes at each table to enable 
he consumers to see the show through 
he opaque waiters. 


Che Drunkard 





F you like the idea of drink- 
ing beer 
hurch, and have a weakness for clean 


in an air-cooled 
lumming, and are amused by revivals 

f old 1843 temperance dramas, and 
ave $1.65 to cover everything includ- 
ng the beer, then you are built for 
he Drunkard at 139 East 55th Street. 

Somebody must have foreclosed a 
1ortgage on the church. I don’t believe 
ny church would let itself out for such 
1onkeyshines for mere money. If this 
ne does, it’s broadminded. 

You sit at pine tables and have a 
lace for your elbows, which improves 
ny theatregoing, and girls bring you 
cer and pretzels and coffee. After the 
how you are probably edged enough 
) join in community singing of old 
ongs from a pink sheet. (Does any- 
ody know of a South Sea island where 
can go to get away from community 
inging ?) 

But I guess The Drunkard is some- 
hing to do on a hot summer evening. 


Ben Marden’s Riviera 


N° community singing. 
Sightseers in New York, 
nd that includes 7,000,000 

New Yorkers, haven’t seen much in the 


resident 


ay of restaurants until they visit Bev 
Marden’s I’m this 
sn't the biggest restaurant thrill I’ve 
ad since I lunched on the Amalfi 
drive in Italy. The Rviera hangs like a 
vird’s nest on the brink of the Palisades 


Riviera. not sure 





n Jersey just across the George Wash- 
ngton Bridge, and the evening view 
f the Hudson and of the bridge is 
omething. If you peek over the rail- 
ng, you can see miles straight down 
vertically. 

The personable Gus Van masters the 
much less than the 
isual m. c. mush. The show is quite 


eremonies with 


1 good show except for one girl in a 


TE 


sister trio who tries to be too funny 
vith her face. And the trio’s songs are 
‘oiled rather than sophisticated, as the 
sisters Suppose. 


(For shorter notes, turn back to page 4) 










Beginning next month: George 
Jean Nathan will occupy this de- 
partment and Mr. Herold will 
take charge of the movies.—Ep. 


| 









- Preferred by Millions 
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All these whiskey ads claim so 
much—it’s hard to know what 

to buy. 














It’s my experience that you 
can’t beat Crab Orchard. It’s 
a straight Kentucky bourbon. 
Mighty reasonable, too. 


















































One man told another—and 
Crab Orchard became Amer- 
ica’s fastest-selling straight 
whiskey overnight. It’s a 
straight bourbon; distilled 
the time-honored Kentucky 
way and bottled from the bar- 
rel—neither artificially aged 
nor colored. Tremendous 
sales make its low price pos- 
sible—accept no substitutes! 










George was certainly right! I 
had no idea you could get a 
genuine bourbon for so little 
money. 












A PRODUCT OF 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


Crab Oxchaid 


STRAIGHT KENTUCKY WHISKEY 


















Produced by the same 
distillers: 
OLD GRAND DAD 
OLD TAYLOR 





HERMITAGE 
MOUNT VERNON 
















OLD McBRAYER REWCO RYFI 
OLD CROW OLD OVERHOLT 
SUNNY BROOK OLD FARM RYE 


Straight as a string 





This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful, 
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SMOKE 

























KQGDL 


MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES 










Exhilarating as sinking your putt from the 
far edge of the green! KGDLS are definitely 
cooler: distinctly refreshing. They’re mildly 
mentholated by a clever process that pre- 
serves the full flavor of the fine tobaccos. 
Cork tips don’t stick to lips. Coupons packed 
with KQDLS good for gilt-edged Congress 
Quality U.S. Playing Cards and other na- 
tionally advertised merchandise. (Offer good 
in U.S. A. only.) Send for illustrated list. 













SAVE COUPONS /or 
HANDSOME MERCHANDISE 










MILD MENTHOL 


Mgarelles. 
O 


CORK TIPPED 


25‘ um 


CANADA 


15* 42 TWENT 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
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MOST REFRESHING 








QUEERESPONDENCE 
A Study of Our National Absurdities 


Conducted by Professor Gurney Williams 


EAR Prof: Do you know of 
any gadget, bought from a street 
vendor, that ever worked when 
tried at home?—M. E. Woods, 1422 
Ardmore, Glendale, Cal. 

Dear Woods: This is very doubtful. 
I studied this question myself last year 
and failed in more than a dozen cases 
that included a Getzall orange squeez- 
er, a Mixum egg beater, a Papa’s Pal 
razor blade sharpener, two different 
potato peclers, a No-Squish milk bottle 
opener, and a so-called trick to Amaze 
Your Total 
$2.45. Success or even partial success: 


Friends. expenditure: 
None whatever. 
The res an 
from Seattle that a Mr. Russeil Jackson 
there, in an effort to keep his wife Elsie 
from becoming a drudge fiend, bought 


uninvestigated report 


from 
Wonder can opener. The ‘device was so 
complicated that Mr. Jackson had to 
put it together in his spare time after 
working and | after 
working hours. When the gadget was 
finally installed in the kitchen Mr. 
Jackson told his wife to stand back, 
placed a can of beans in the Ajax Lit- 
tle Wonder and began to turn the 
crank. There was a grinding crunch, 


a street vendor an Ajax Little 


hours mean 


a great gash appeared in the bean can 


< 


and on Mr. Jackson’s wrist, and the 
Ajax flew to pieces. 

Moral: Old Ways Are Best, or, 
Buy a Gadget Unless You Can 
Take the Vendor Home Too. 












Dear Prof: When the traffic light 
turns green, length of time 
elapses before the driver in back of 
you blows his horn?—Norman H. 
Girk, 107 Monell St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Dear Norman: In File H-HW 
(Horns and Half-Wits) I find fairly 
complete data on this type of insanity. 
Reports show that the average driver 
approximately 


what 


leans on his’ horn 
1/1000 of a second after the light 
turns green, which is a shade longer 
than it takes the average woman driver 
to start a left turn after she has made 
what is laughingly termed a hand sig- 
nal. 

An Inquiring Reporter from this de 
partment once stopped six chronic 
horn-blowers and asked them why they 
did it. The answers are significant. 

1. “I dunno.” 

2. “Well, I thought the sap ahead 
might have run out of gas.” 

3. “The goof behind me started to 
blow Avs horn.” 

4, “Why, I a/ways blow my horn at 
the boob ahead. What's it for, any- 
way?” 

5. “If I hadn't of, I might a been 
late at the cocktail party.” 

6. “Oh, did I blow the horn?” 

Do you wonder now why this report 
is filed under “Half-Wits”’ ? 

* e 
EAR Prof: Has any one ever 
been able to retain posses- 


sion of a menu card in a restaurant, 

















































Grouse and Salmon in the season... 
and JOHNNIE WALKER @// year ‘round 
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There’s many a gay shooting-box in Scotland each Autumn—and JOHNNIE WALKER is always the life of the party 









OVE OF SCOTLAND is often a matter of this rare old Scotch for the first time and 


4&4 lochs and braes and purple heather moors you'll vow there’s only one Johnnie Walker. 







..love of Scotch is invariably a close ac- 





Surely there’s no better whisky than Scotch, 





aintance with Johnnie Walker Red Label and no better Scotch than Johnnie Walker. 










“Scotland’s most famous whisky.” Choose whichever you prefer: The Red Label 
For over a century, John Walker & Sons, or the Black Label. Both are genuine Johnnie 
td., have collaborated with Time to give the Walker . . . mellow and venerable and smooth 
ld a ripeness, smoothness, and fragrance ... distilled and bottled in Scotland. The Red 
nique in Scotch whisky. Every drop of Label is famed the world over, wherever there 






hnnie Walker is delicious proof of the is genteel living. The Black Label is slightly 






rime barley, the Highland peat, the years of higher in price, and guaranteed more than 






nest aging, and the proud Kilmarnock dis- twelve years old... . John Walker & Sons, Ltd., 






lling tradition, “going strong” since 1820. Sip Distillers, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 











}ORN 1820...STILL GOING STRONG 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INCORPORATED @®© SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
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“THE THEATRE OF 


GEORGE 
JEAN 
NATHAN” 


T. Gaillard Thomas, I 


® In keeping with our desire to make LIFE the most 
insormative as well as amusing national humor 
magazine we are pleased to announce that, begin- 
ning with the next issue, “The Theatre of George 
Jean Nathan” will appear regularly in these pages. 


e Mr. Nathan, acknowledged foremost dramatic 
critic, needs no introduction. Begin the theatre sea- 
son by filling in and mailing the coupon on page 46. 








ifter ordering?—R. J. Meyers, 1106 
tamona St., Palo Alto, Cal. 

Dear Meyers: It’s a universal rule 
or waiters to snatch away all menus 
nmediately following completion of 
1e order and disappear, to let the 
iner fiddle with the knife and fork 
nd wish he had ordered something 
Ise. Restaurants long ago discovered 
hat when patrons are allowed to mull 
ver menus while waiting they inva- 
ably change their minds and _ stir 
p inevitable discord in the kitchen. 
urthermore, if customers were per- 
iitted a leisurely examination of the 
ntire bill of fare there is the possi- 
ility that they would discover the in- 
nitesimal print in the lower right 
and corner revealing that the Special 
‘1 dinner is virtually the same as 
1¢ $1.50 dinner except for olives. 

A Mr. Robert Burne of New York 
ity, who had eaten regularly in one 
staurant for three years, finally lost 
is temper one day and had the temer- 
y to wrestle with a waiter for posses- 
on of the menu. He took it home 
ith him, read it from cover to cover 
nd was enraged to discover a note on 
1e back page to the effect that: 1¢ you 


do not pay for it. 


id not enjoy this meal, 


Type enlarged 500 times.) Mr. Burne 
ilculated he had been dissatisfied with 

least 250 meals during the three 
ars and forthwith, being a lawyer, 
ied the restaurant for $375.00. He 
uined nothing by this, however. The 
yurt awarded him the $375.00 but 
tated he would have to take it out in 
ide. 

Two other restaurant problems upon 
hich I am now working are: (1) Do 
staurants buy bent forks or do they 
ive a tine-bendery on the premises? 
>) Why do they put parsley on per- 
ctly good food ? 

7 2 
HIS department pays $5 for 
each question accepted for an- 

wer. There are no rules—no time limit 
all you have to do is write your ques- 
ons on a postcard or sheet of paper 
nd send them—as many as you like— 
» Prof. G. Williams, LIFE, 60 East 
’nd St., New York City. 
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Wouldn’t you like a 
BACARDI Cocktail © 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
any state or community wherein the advertising, 
























as we mix it 


in Cuba? 


- ——— 
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Then, please, Senor, do it this way: 






t jigger of Bacardi 

Juice of half a green lime 

t bar-spoonful granulated sugar 
Shake well in cracked ice 






If you have been to Cuba, you have tasted 
the Bacardi cocktail. You know how delicious 
it is, And you may have wondered, perhaps, 
why so often you order a Bacardi cocktail 
in this country and find it—delightful, yes 
—but different perhaps from what you have 
remembered. Well, then, here is the Cuban 
way. So now you can treat your guests to 
the real, true Bacardi cocktail that every 
visitor from Cuba has always talked about. 


Shenley 


IMPORTATION 


“BACARD 


Schenley Import Corporation, sole agent in the 
United States for Compania Ron Bacardi, S. A. 





















Copyright, 1934, Schenley Import Corp. 





sale or use thereof is unlawful. 



































Here are a few 


DON TS 


about laxatives ! 


Don’t take a laxative that is too 













































































strong —that shocks the system — 
that weakens you! 




















Don’t take a laxative that is 











offered as a cure-all—a treatment 








for a thousand ills. 

















Don’t take a laxative where you 
have to keep on increasing the 























dose to get results! 


Take EX-LAX— the laxative 
that does not form a habit 
























































You take Ex-Lax just when you 
need a laxative—it won’t form a 











: 7 " HORIZONTAL . Conditions. ' 
habit. You don’t have to keep on . A call to attention. 
, . 1. The beginning of a caricature sarks. 
increasing the dose to get results. +. Goes back to school this month 20. A kitchen light. 
Ex-Lax is effective—but it is mild. fae ngulat } Pee? landlubbers. 
i) *T singula ° ra 
Ex-Lax doesn’t force—it acts . A cheap doll » The rule of the land 
5. Something elemental, lacking refinement. 8. The last thing in baldness. 
gently yet thoroughly. It works 16. A kind of hol 30. This is a nuisance 


: : . 7. What you should have on hand. 32, Tumor 
over-night without over-action. a Geena 33. Die in 


Europeans often resort to this 35. Referring to the nearby. 


Children like to take Ex-Lax 2 He keeps his job through pull 36. The one beyond 
3. Crow 38. General tendency. 


Cash receivet 


because they love its delicious 
’ 5 . Always supposed to be right. 
chocolate taste. Grown-ups, too, 7. This is a gem. . Cheering aspect of higher education. 
; al entanglements 13. A house on poles. 
prefer to take Ex-Lax because 9 Tay se al a . Hesitated. 
. 31. ° will tel ! 1 . Want. 
they have found it to be thor- eee ‘8 Members of Dillins 
oughly effective—without the dis- 50, A horn 


52. Tunes. 


agreeable after-effects of harsh, 6. Scol = 54. Ridicule. 
. p 37 . Only one can win tt 
nasty-tasting laxatives. A Sao Ee ee Sees meee . Pay “7 
rooked lawvet \ Hindu hermit 
NR reEare , aw Ae c ° . . > 
For 28 years, Ex-Lax has had a A cates Mee ed 2 ie eet Seed want wom de enethis 


. Something lambs feed o1 
. Negative particle 
Consume. 


the confidence of doctors, nurses, 


druggists and the general public 19. This usuall ee 
i i : \ definite leaning / Hide-out 
alike, because it is everything a To 
One way to g Rectes of _ . 


Stewed 


At any drug store—10c and 25c. 7 4 ng Bg a — AUGUST SOLUTION 
WATCH OUT FOR IMITATIONS! 


An attack 

Found among the trees 
Ex-Lax has stood the test of time. It 
has been America’s favorite laxative for 


laxative should be. 
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You'll agree to this 
». Free 
. Very little to it 
The height of selfishness 
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28 years. Insist on genuine Ex-Lax— 
spelled E-X-L-A-X—to make sure of 
getting Ex-Lax results. 
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Where every nation draws the line 
\n article in general use 

Entertain in a big way 

Stepped 

Hang-overs on a roof 

The men at the door 
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Hiram Val fe VY. tons 
l . ‘i 
Hlow comple te and in ope rauLON 
THE WORLDS LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 


Cf, the moment that Hiram 
Walker & Sons decided to build a 
distillery in the United States, no 
uuble or expense was spared to 
d the most modern innovations 
the distiller’s art to the 75-year 
ll and experience of this famous 


! | house. 


was natural that this new dis- 
ery should be the largest in the 
rrid—the great demand in 
erica for Hiram Walker prod- 

s made this necessary. And with 
regard for Hiram Walker’s 
utation, as well as for the obliga- 

ic ns it imposed, this new distillery 
is thoroughly modern architec- 


NN DISTILLERY, 7% 


Located at Peoria, Illinois, covering 
22 acres of ground; cost, $5,000,000.00; 
daily capacity, 100,000 gallons; 24 fer- 
menting tanks with capacity of 120,000 
gallons each; bottling house capacity, 
10,000 cases of quarts every 7-hour day. 


turally, and equipped with the 
newest and most modern distilling 
and bottling machinery. Every 
modern means is employed to safe- 
guard the traditional quality and 
purity that have so long been asso- 
ciated with the Hiram Walker name. 


It is also deeply satisfying to know 
that the construction of this great 
distillery not only entailed a very 
considerable investment in Ameri- 
can labor and materials, but also 


that its continued operation pro- 
vides work for thousands of Ameri- 
can hands—and affords a ready and 
profitable market for millions of 
bushels of grain grown by Ameri- 
can farmers. 


Hiram Walker & Sons of Peoria 
will continue the sound manu- 
facturing and merchandising poli- 
cies for which this house has so 
long been notable throughout the 
world. Only in that way will this 
vast new American enterprise ren- 
der a real and lasting service to the 
millions of people in this country 
who know and appreciate really 
fine liquor. 


Be sure to visit the Hiram Walker Exhibit in the “Canadian Club” Cafe at the Century of Progress, Chicago 


Hiram 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS - 


not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state 


Thi idvertisement is 


i pey- YSOVM 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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EVEN THE 
reas FLED! 





HE fleas have gone to another cat. 
The poor cat has gone toa flea- 
less heaven where smelly pipes and 
devilish tobaccos are not admitted. 
Here's a recipe for keeping kittens 
and your companions purring: Scrape 
the debris out of your briar, run a 
cleaner through it, get rid of tobacco 
too strong and odorous for this fragile 
world—and replace it w ith mild, fra- 
grant, considerate Sir Walter Raleigh. 
It’s a gentle blend of the choicest 
Kentucky Burley leaf. It’s 
burns slowly, emits a mild and de- 


Thus you and your 


Ww ell aged, 


lightful aroma. 
pets will live happily together. Sir 
Walter Raleigh (strange as it may 
seem) costs only 15¢ a tin, wrapped 
fresh in heavy gold foil to keep it fresh. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. De pt ()-4 


Ahab 


TAKE CARE of 


Send for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET 





Ir £15 ¢_ snp IT’S MILDER 
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GOING TO THE MOVIES 


With Don Herold 


The Sinema—Purged 


N the that 
the League 
of Decency 

has called inde- 
cency to our at- 
tention, the ques- 
tion arises: what 
is sin? 

If I had started 
out to pick on 
moving pictures I should have accused 
them of being, if anything, vapid rather 
than wicked, and of being insipid 
whole lot oftener than they are sinful. 

I know that there are a lot of naughty 
boys in Hollywood who have taken a 
certain silly delight in slipping across a 
gag which the censors might miss and 


which might be understood by a few 
horselaughers in the audience. I don’t 


believe such gags have done much harm 
in the world; 


dumb to be very injurious. I know that 


they're too essentially 


the picture people have always cut the 
front of the star’s dress down to the 
quick, but I don’t think that even this 
presentation of the facts of life has hurt 
the morals of many of our citizens (any- 
one within a hundred miles of a bathing 
beach already knows the worst that 
there is to be known in such matters). 
If, by sin, you mean Jean Harlow’s fig- 
ure, I disagree heartily and maintain 
that Harlow’s figure is one of Nature's 
best works which we should all enjoy as 
fully as possible while it lasts, as we 
enjoy Niagara Falls or any other natural 
beauty. I do admit that maybe the 
movies do put into young minds pre- 
maturely the idea of long, chawy kisses 
and I think the cinematic powers that 


be can cut down on the kisses a few 





hundred kilowatts per kiss. But, all 
all, I don’t believe the reformers h 
even given a thought to the biggest 
taught by moving pictures, and that 
why I bring up the question: what 
sin? 

I believe the worst lesson taught 
the bulk of pictures is mooney, sick 
ing, I-can’t-live-without-you, stoma 
achey love between the sexes. In pict 
after picture we have some sappy fel 
or girl sulking throughout the wi 
length of the film because some equ 
sappy girl or fellow is not requit: 
It isn’t intellig« 

it’s brainless, s: 


his or her love. 

worthy, adult love; 
prostituting, super-biologic love. In | 
tures, the individual is nothing, the | 
is supreme. Well, I think pairs are a { 
thing, but I hate to see the mating i 
pounded so relentlessly into the he 
of our younger generation; they g¢ 
over and over in popular songs on 

radio, they get it in practically e. 
picture produced, they get it in nine 

of ten plays, and in most novels. T 
seldom get the suggestion of upsta 
ing, self-respectful, independent s: 
sufficiency. I'd like to have my daugl 
grow up capable of real affection, | 
I hope she comes to regard herself ; 
person, rather than as the lost half « 
pair of Belgian hares. I’ve put my | 
ger, I believe, on the injury that pict 
are most apt to do our young folks. 


Grand Canary 
F course we can expect H 
lywood wiseboys to be pr 
silly in their reformation, just as t 
have been pretty silly in their sly 
stupid attempts to slip across a li 
dirt. In Grand Canary, for exam 





n 





I believe that movie kisses can be cut down a few kilowatts without hurting the industry 

















ey have obviously patched on a make- 


ft ending to please the purists, and 
e doomed a wife to continued matri- 
ny with a man from whom she 
uld have been separated at least by 
500 miles. This husband is pre- 
ted as a cad in the body of the pic- 
- the wife is thrown into a fine love 
h another man; yet at the end she 
ds her lover away and sacrifices her 
to the man she hates, merely be- 
se she listens to the mouthing of a 
nd that “this way is best.” 
[here is nobody who can give the 
sion of carrying a great inner grief 
better than Warner Baxter. But we 
not care much for men who go 
und in real life showing off their 
at inner griefs, and I don’t know 
y we should like them in pictures. 
s type in pictures is always in danger 
eing a little ridiculous, and Warner 
‘ter comes within an inch of the 
icrous in Grand Canary, because 
t is how the part is written for him. 
just can't bear the scandal that has 
n made for him by jealous colleagues 
tr the apparent failure of his menin- 
s serum and the death of three pa- 
ts. (All of my personal doctors lose 
ients by the score without getting the 
ers.) So Warner boards a boat for 
south seas and the dogs, and orders 
iskey, and laughs at the life pre- 
ver instructions in his stateroom, and 
But he 


s a pretty girl on the boat (and 


ks around pretty generally. 


dge Evans /s a pretty girl, and not 
the least the gum-chewy sort) and 
makes him see the sunny side again. 
.e’s the married woman who after- 
rds decides to stick to her crummy 
band.) 

Madge gets yellow fever on the way 
th, and Warner again becomes the 
n with a load of grief, and he won't 
p or eat. He pulls her through with 
rum he apparently makes in a couple 
lays out of a little of this and 

e of that. (No evidence of a labora- 
; this man just dashes off serums on 
slightest provocation.) And then he 
s a lot of fever victims, and is happy 
tr after, happy in his work, even 
ugh the Hollywood scrubbers won't 
him have Madge. 


e Notorious Sophie Lang 


HE Notorious Sophie Lang 

raises another question of cen- 
ship. The dowager who sat next to 
at this picture doesn’t know how 
‘ely I came to lifting her diamond 
ker, nor do two people into whom 
ostled on the way out know how 
sely I came to picking their pockets. 














I think I really felt momentarily tempt- 
ed to a life of crime by this glamorous 
“the most dangerous woman- 
Sophie makes 


story of 
criminal of the age.” 
crime seem so easy and so alluring. 
Why, she even cries on the shoulder of 
Police Inspector Parr and slips a neck- 
lace out of his side-pocket. This film is 
full of shouts of and neck- 
laces glide around like so many eels 
throughout the entire film. To anyone 
who is willing to leave his intelligence 
in the umbrella rack, it adds up a pleas 
ant evening. 

Gertrude Michael is a lovely, 
eyed Sophie, good to gaze upon, but a 
crook to the marrow of her pretty bones. 


“It’s gone!” 


lively- 


Paul Cavanaugh is a polished rival (and 
finally partner) in crime, and Arthur 
Byron is nice and barky as Inspector 
Parr. (I like him because he has enough 
skin on his face for two faces.) Leon 
Errol is funny as a detective with a 
weakness for physical culture. 

There is in the end only a hint that 
Sophie and her crook-lover wiil ever be 
caught and punished, and I wonder if a 
picture like this which makes stealing 
seem such fun won't possibly give us 
another crime wave . just when we 
are getting on our fect from the last 


one. 


The Old Fashioned Way 
ERHAPS I should have sent 


a substitute to cover The Old 
Fashioned Way, 
with softening of the brain at any pic 
ture in which W. C. Fields appears. 
The Old Fashioned W a) is—well, I 
thought I'd die. 

Mr. Fields is so endearing because he 


because I break out 


is the living embodiment of the old 
saying in regard to pride going before 
a fall 
the fall coming. He struts in his plug 


and the audience can always sc« 


hat, and the audience sees the limb of 
a tree on which he is going to knock it 
off. He parades with inflated grandeur 
and catches his cane on a picket fence. 
Well, we are all like that, more or less 

. trying to walk among the stars, and 
snagging our pants on some mundane 
splinter. I believe that is why we find 
Mr. Fields so appealing—his humor 
gets close to our own pains and em- 
barrassments. He must be a pretty sensi- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HEY, DIDDLE DIDDLE, 

’'M FIT AS A FIDDLE. 

OH MAN! I’M RARIN’ TO GO. 
NO NEED TO EXPLAIN . . 
WHEN | RIDE A TRAIN, 


| GO ON THE COOL 


on () 


THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN - THE F. F.V. 
The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned 
Trains in the World 

Serving 
Washington + Philadelphia + New York 
Cincinnati + Lexington + Louisville 
Chicago + Detroit + Toledo + Cleveland 
St. Louis + Indianapolis + Columbus 
Richmond + Norfolk + Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs + Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 


Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


et ye A Kip, 


a ane 


BS 
IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 


CHESAPEAKE and OHIO 


© 1934 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 


sin 
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PARK AVENUE APARTMENTS 


The smart way to visit New York...even fora 
day ...1s to take your own apartment in this dis- 
tinguished residence hotel. The Park Lane now 
makes available even for short visits a number 
of its charmingly appointed suites. And the lo- 
cation of the Park Lane is especially fortunate. 
It combines the restful quiet of Park Avenue's 
residential section with convenience to shops, 
theatres and business centers. 

Two-room suites . .. living room, bedroom, 
serving pantry and foyer From $10 the day, or 
at special monthly: rates. 

Year round town houses. Apartments of 2 to 
6 rooms. Furnished or unfurnished. Substantial 


savings on yearly leases. 


fark Lane 


PARK AVENUE - 48TH TO 49TH - NEW YORK 


Commendatore Gelardi, Managing Director 














AN IDEA THAT 
BORE FRUIT 
By E. B. Crosswhite 


RS. Niffley was in a quandary 


In a few moments Mr. Nifflc 
would finish shaving and con 
grouching in for a hasty breakfast. H 
would be furious when he learned ther 
was no grapefruit. 
“What can I do?” she thought frat 
tically. The nearest fruitstand was 


dozen blocks away. A drug store ws 


at the corner, but it had no fountai 
service. 

“I might try them, though,” she tol 
herself desperately. ‘“Goodness know 
they carry everything else.” Resolute! 


she hurried to the drug store and sough 


the proprietor, a Mr. Thripp. 

“I must have a grapefruit!” she sai 
wringing her hands. 

Mr. Thripp was a resourceful mar 


“I have no grapefruit,” he said, ‘but | 
can give you something just as good.’ 

From a counter he selected a yelloy 
rubber ball, which he carefully sawe 


in half. He wrapped up one of th 
halves and handed it to Mrs. Niffley. 
“Fill this with gelatin, sprinkle 


thick layer of sugar and quinine ove: 


the top, and serve it,” he said. “You 


husband will never know the differ 
ence."” He whispered some further in 
structions, and new hope dawned i: 


Mrs. Niffley’s eyes. 
Mr. Niffley was just sitting down t 


the table when she placed the half o 


the rubber ball before him. A thic! 


coating of sugar and quinine was 0 
its top. She watched him anxiously. 
Mr. Niffley took a spoonful of th 


white mixture. His expression was non 


committal. At that moment, Mrs. Nift 
ley caught him squarely in the eye wit 
a jet of vinegar from Junior's wate: 
pistol. 

“This is a delicious grapefruit, Lucy, 
he said. 

"I'm glad you like it, Arlo,” sai 
Mrs. Niftley happily, squirting him | 
the other eye. 

Mrs. Niffley never has to worry at 
more about grapefruit. 


Triolet on the Mating Season 


I WISH that people would not mi 
The carrot with the pea. 
To such a union I say Nix. 
I wish that people would not mix 
Such issues. Culinary tricks 
Like that are not for me. 
I wish that people would not mix 
The carrot with the pea. 
—WMargaret Fishback 








“GONE AWAY ACROSS THE BLUE GRASS.” MR. JOSEPH B. THOMAS’ FOX HOUNDS IN THE VIRGINIA PIEDMONT COUNTRY. 


Lhe WWISKEY ¢ 


LEADING HUNT 


rolling Virginia country 
ey sip Seagram’s Ancient 
ttle Rye. In the Blue Grass 
Kentucky they cheer for 
igram’s Bourbon. At the 
nous hunts of Massachu- 
ts they praise the old 
llowness of Seagram’s V. O. and 
igram’s ““83."" Wherever gentlemen 
ther to enjoy sport and the pleasure 
congenial companions, Seagram's 
e whiskies are the favorites. 


For today, when stocks of well-aged 


Fay 


DISTILLERS SINCE 1857 


Also distillers of Seagram’s Celebrated London Dry Gin 


whiskies are running low, men who 
choose whiskey as carefully as they do 
a hunter or a hound have found the 
perfect answer in Seagram’s. Seagram's 
bottled-in-bond whiskies come to you 


from the largest treasure of fully aged 


Seagram's’ 
—— and fe AME 


the 
CLUBS 


Ryes and Bourbons. They 
are full bodied . . . full flavor 
... fully matured . . . distilled 
in the best tradition of fine 
American whiskies. Every 
drop in these famous brands 
is at least five years old. 

At your club or in your home... 
say ‘“Seagram’s’’— serve Seagram’s to 
your guests. For, as men who know 
good whiskey have learned . . . today, 
tomorrow and next year you can “Say 


Seagram’s and Be Sure.” 


MOUS SEAGRAM BRANDS: SEAGRAM’S V. O. « SEAGRAM’S “'83"’ *« SEAGRAM’S BOURBON + “ANCIENT BOTTLE” RYE * PEDIGREE RYE & BOURBON 
Cf cttlid tn Dont, Mom the Mérlds Sirgett Sreasure 
of Silly Myed Sige ant Dourbon Whiskies 
Co 





NOW, ZY 
DRAP 


FRENCH YERMOUTH 





So popular is this Vermouth, that 90 % 
of all French Vermouth exported from 
France is Noilly Prat. It's the kind 
you must have for good cocktails. 
Be on guard against substitutions. 


A SCHENLEY IMPORTATION 


<> 


Send 25c for Schenley's Wine Book 
Schenley Import Corporation, Room 567 
18 West 40th Street, New York 


Sole Agents in U, S. A, 


Ww 











Beaux-Arts 


APARTMENTS inc 
307-310 E. 44th ST. 


























1-2-3 ROOMS 


Unfurnished and Furnished 
$55 -*80-‘150 


HOTEL SUITES 
By Day, Week, Month or Season 
FREE BUS SERVICE TO 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER G 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


Leave 43rd St. at Lexington Ave. 


John M. Cobden, Mgr., 
MUrray Hill 4-4800 New York 


“LIVE AT BEAUX-ARTS AND 
RIDE TO BUSINESS FREE.” 
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By Kyle Crichton 


E are afraid 
that many 
irreverent 
people were de- 
lighted with the 
first phases of the 
From 





Hollywood-Church campaign. 
their point of view it was pleasant to 
sit back and hope that the worst would 
happen to both contestants. To those 
unversed in combat, it may be said that 
there have been instances in the ring 
where both fighters have been simul- 
taneously knocked out. Without really 
believing that such a jolly thing could 
happen in the purity campaign, at least 
it was something for our low friends to 
consider with pleasure. 

But it becomes less enjoyable when 
one reflects upon the possible extent of 
the present wave of repression. Holly- 
wood's fate worries us almost not at all. 
If it weren’t for the air-cooled theatres, 
we could do without motion pictures 
entirely. What is disgusting about 
Hollywood is not its morals but its 
cheapness, its vulgarity of taste, its un- 
believable lack of the simplest good 
sense. And changing from Mae West 
to Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm is not 
going to alter that condition. From a 
strictly ethical viewpoint Harold Bell 
Wright, for example, is more immoral 
than Noel Coward. He commits that 
greatest of all perversions, the perver- 
sion of the human mind. Under any 


sensible social system, Mr. Wright 
would be interned. 
NDER_ ordinary = circum- 


stances anything happening 
to Hollywood would be so much gravy, 
but when you substitute for the rule 
of the box office the rule of the rectory, 
you reinstate the power of religion in 
matters of culture and begin getting 
into very deep water indeed. We should 
like to assure the faithful ladies and 
gentlemen who have been following 
this column during the warm months 
when they should have been out pray- 
ing for an end of the drouth that the 
repressive elements will not stop with 
Hollywood. They will go on to the 
stage and to books. They've never had 
much luck with music because it is 
impossible to say what the iecherous 
composer had in mind when he com- 
posed the little gavotte which sends 
bad thoughts through the minds of 
the young ladies and gentlemen in 
the early Spring. However, the on- 
slaught on literature is in the imme- 








diate offing. They are going to have a 
tougher time than they did when the 
firm of Doubleday, Page destroyed «I! 
copies of Theodore Dreiser's Si 
Carrie before it could reach the box 
stores because the wife of one of t 
owners was unable to restrain a bh, 
at the thought of Mr. Dreiser’s ; 
moral masterpiece, but they are goi 
to make a gallant attempt to do soi 
thing stupid. 


HE unofficial censors may 

able to scare the wits out 
Junior Laemmle and Mr. Win: 
Sheehan and Mr. Irving Thalberg 
the extent that Mary Miles Minter w 
begin allowing the curls to grow an 
but if they have the same sort of s 
cess with authors, the book publish 
will have to go out of business. W 
the exception of Kathleen Norris a 
Temple Bailey and various minor f 
ures of such obscurity that they 
known to nobody but the editors 
household magazines, the authors 
our time have been rather open wi 
the facts of life. Asking these people 
turn out another Mrs. Wiggs of | 
Cabbage Patch would be like asking 
the late Marcel Proust to keep the box 
score. 

But don’t get the impression tl 
our clean-minded friends are not goit 
to insist on that very thing. Did y 
notice the pathetic news story about 
Mary Pickford in which she hint 
that she was all ready to leap back in 
the arena? So far as our operators ha 
been able to learn there was never a 
halt put to Miss Pickford’s previo 
panderings to the morons except tl 
halt which came from the horrid figur 
in the counting room. The payii 
guests simply stopped going to see de 
Mary. Just how the booting of Mi 
West into the alley is going to he 
her case is beyond us, but we hay 
every expectation that it is going to | 
tried. 


Y the same token we m 

hope to see the return 
Arthur Guy Empey and Private Pe« 
In the pleasant way of all campaigi 
of purity, it is astonishing to wh 
lengths purity can be carried. Anyboc' 
who imagines that it will be confine: 
to sexual purity is not only naive bi! 
stupid. What -censors have always 
fought against was ideas. An analys's 
of the campaign against infractions of 
the moral code will reveal that it is at 


















ttom a campaign against any idea 
hich seeks to undermine conditions as 
cy are, 
cial or political. 
The most famous censorship cases 
our time involved James Branch 
ibell’s Jurgen and James Joyce’s Ulys- 
; and the very nature of these bogks 
the best indication of the ad 
onsensicality of the purity 
joopers. But for Mr. Sum- 
er's assistance, Jurgen would 
ive attained its only fame 
being one of the most 
As 


yr Ulysses which is a mas- 


whether they be religious, 


ring books of history. 


rpiece, I will offer to have 
iy young man or lady un 
r eighteen locked in a 
im with a copy of the 


ook and wager my month’s 
lary at odds of ten to one that they 
ill not only fail to find the smutty 
issages but will be unable to read the 
ook at all. 
Among younger authors Erskine 
aldwell has been most annoyed by the 
w. No later than last year his God's 
ttle Acre being cleared by a 
vurt. About the worst anybody could 
about Caldwell’s two novels—the 


was 


ther being Tobacco Road—is that 
hey are great moral tracts. The audi- 


nces who saw Tobacco Road as a play 


Ss season—it outran everything in 


wn, by the way—will testify that it 

ade sex about as desirable as vege- 

ible gardening. ; 
RINGING it even closer td 
the present, we can assure 


ou that black looks would easily be 
enerated over such works as Malraux's 
Man's Fate and Celine’s Journey to the 
nd of Night and Thomas Mann's 
eph and His Brothers and Sholok- 
iov's Ouiet Flows the Don. They have 
ll appeared within the last three 
nonths and they are by foreigners and 
seneral Hugh Johnson would find at 
cast three of them alien agitators. Log- 
cally it is hard to see how a 
gitators can be deported without, ¢ 
he same time barring agitation in 7 
orm of literature. Malraux’s fine book 
ells of the Communist revolution ‘in 
in 1927. Celine’s great book 
hows the utter degradation which can 
ome to the lower classes under present- 
lay life. It is a horrible book, much too 
rue and frank to be palatable eitheg,to 
the bishops or to the officials of the 
NRA. Quiet Flows the Don is even 
worse. In its first sections in dealitig 
with the home life of the Cossacks on 
the Don, it is lusty and bawdy. Later 


hina 






it becomes revolutionary and provoca- 
tive. Mr. Hamilton Fish would not like 
it, Mr. J. Donald Adams of the New 
York Times would not like it; it 
inconceivable that the League of De- 
cency would like it. 

We have picked these books out of 


iS 











those immediately before us for review. 
They can be duplicated in 
any three month period. Of 
Thomas Mann’s new book it 
can only that the 
censors would probably not 


be said 
know what it was about (the 
New York critics had little 
better luck) 
be saved by the knowledge 


and it would 
that Herr Mann is a modern 
classic and resolutely on the 
fence politically. By the same 
reasoning, Herr Mann could 


become a radical and write a book on 


bee culture and be equally suspect. 


OU may have grasped the 
point by this time, which is 
that repression grows upon itself. If a 
giant movement can be launched to put 
Lupe Velez in her place, there is no 
telling what it may eventually do to 
Shakespeare. The gentlemen who are 
bringing up the battery of howitzers 
for the purpose of wiping out a few 
lascivious movie mosquitoes will prob- 
ably not be distressed by the fact that 
they have missed and killed a herd" of 
literary elephants. 
(For shorter mention 


See P 


4) 


Age 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
IDENTIFY? 


|. George Clinton 
2. Elbridge Gerry 
3. Daniel D. Tompkins 
i. Richard M. Johnson 
5. George M. Dallas 
6. William R. King 
7. Hannibal Hamlin 
8. Schuyler Colfax 
9. Henry Wilson 
William A. Wheeler 
. Thomas A. Hendricks 
12. Levi P. Morton 
Adlai E. Stevenson 
4. Garrett A. Hobart 
. Charles W. Fairbanks 
16. James S. Sherman 

(If you give - turn to page 47) 


% 


bine saiile who used to stand 
around watching men dig- 
ging a hole in the ground are the same 
guys who now crowd around and watch 
a bartender mix drinks. 





25° 


ACTUAL SIZE 
OF TUBE 
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Me, ona FRIEND TO. 
KETBOOK 100 





If you have an extra tough beard or an extra 
tender skin, or both—here’s the shaving 
cream for you. Made by the makers of 
Listerine Antiseptic; you know it must be 
good. 


We ask you to try it. Compare it with any 
cream you have ever used. See what a clean, 
quick, pleasant shave it gives you. Note how 
cool and refreshed your face feels afterward. 
No rawness. No burning. Not the slightest 
trace of discomfort even though your skin 
is as sensitive as a baby’s. 

Such results are due to inclusion in this 
cream of glycerine, for centuries regarded 
as the finest of soothing lubricants and 
balms. In addition, for even greater sooth- 
ing effect, we include some of the wonder- 
fully effective essential oils of Listerine itself. 


Don’t forget the economy feature either. 
The tube is a giant. 104 generous shaves. 
Some “Scotch” users have reported up to 130 
shaves. Yet the price is only 25¢, Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. YW 


Made by the makers of 
Listerine Antiseptic 
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200-mile-an-hour. . . multi-motored... 


...FEATURED 
AT THE FAIR 


@ UnireD aim LINES multi-motored 
Boeings climax a Century of Progress 










in transportation. 






The great 200-mile-an-hour airliner 
on display this year typifies, for the 
millions who see it, the high present 
development of this fastest modern 
means of transportation. UNITED AIR 
LINES SERVICE embodies every modern 










aid to air travel: 






Boeing multi- motored all metal planes... 
“Wasp” engines... two pilots...two-way 
radio...directive radio beam...lighted air- 
ways..expert ground crew..stewardess.. 
easy reclining arm chairs for rest or sleep. 


THE QUICK, COOL WAY 
TO GO THERE! 


@ These same featured facilities for 
swilt, comfortable travel-by-air are 
available day-in-and-day-out on fre- 
quent schedules linking 35 cities direct 
by air. Hourly plane service between 
New York, Cleveland, and Chicago — 
Three a day “Coast to Coast.” 
















Time saved in the air can be used 






on the ground, 


Chicago to New York . . 4 hrs. 55 min. 














Chicago to Philadelphia . . . . 4% hrs. 
Chicago to Cleveland ...... 2 hrs. 
Pacific Coast to Chicago . . . 13%s hrs. 
Kansas City to Chicago... . . 3 hrs. 






































10% Off on Round Trips... fare includes lunches 
aloft. .. For tickets, reservations or schedules call 
Unrrep Aintines ticket offices, hotel porters, travel 
bureaus, Postal Telegraph or Western Union offices. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


70,000,000 MILES FLYING EXPERIENCE 
































(Continued from page 4) 
Journey to the End of the Night 
by Louis-Ferdinand Celine. I've men- 
tioned this before but why must I 
keep you in touch with third-rate 
books when you haven't read the 
great ones? Winner of the Prix Ren- 
audot and one of the most terrible and 
tremendous books in history. 


Man’s Fate by André Malraux. The 
Goncourt prize winner for 1933 and 
belonging to the list of the best novels 
of many years. Taking the Communist 
uprising in China in 1927 for his set- 
ting, he has woven the lives of a doz- 
en people into such a pattern that they 
become a part of you. The writing is 
dramatic, moving, brilliant. The 
League of Decency will not like it. 
You will. 


Slim by William Wister Haines. No- 
body has come forth to do that base- 
ball novel I have been clamoring for 
but Mr. Haines covers another ne- 
glected field, that of the telephone 
lineman. If a cowboy riding the range 
is romantic, so are the men who carry 
the power lines across the country. 


Authentic and good 


So Red the Rose by Stark Young. For 
those who think feudalism was the 
ideal state. Beautiful writing about 
the South of the Civil War days, 
showing what a beautiful life a few 
people can have if everybody else 
makes it possible for them. 


Stars Fell on Alabama by Carl Car 
mer. This is the Alabama you 
wouldn't find if Stark Young were 
writing about it. Extremely good. Lit- 
erary Guild Choice. 


RADIO 


Day by Day with the Comedians 


chedules P.M. Eastern Daylight 
Surine Time} 


Sunday 


Jimmy Durante. Like many other 
stage comedians Durante can’t keep 
up the pace when he has to change 
his stuff weekly. Chase & Sanborn say 
he's popular, though. (8:00, NBC) 


Monday 


Joe Cook. Cook’s line of chatter on 
the Colgate (toothpaste) House Party 
program lends itself easily to fresh 
variations but Cook has to be seen to 
induce bellilaffs. (9:30, NBC) 


Sisters of the Skillet (Eddie and 
Ralph). Don't let the name fool you 

these boys settle “problems” at a 
terrific rate and after hearing two pro- 
grams you'll be sold. Slogan: “When 
household hints are hinted, we are the 
hinters.”” (7:45, NBC) 


Tuesday 


George Givot. Occasional laughs de- 
spite, and because of, the Greek dia- 
lect. Not a commercial at this writing. 


(9:00, CBS) 





“STOP & GO” SERVICE 


Wednesday 


Jack Pearl. Pearl may sell C & St 
but it’s a gagonizing program as { 
as this department is concern 
(8:00, NBC) 


Fred Allen. Changing the name f: 
Hour of Smiles to Home Town 1 
night didn’t hurt this top-notc 

thank heaven. No wonder people bh 
Ipana and Sal Hepatica. (9 

NBC) 


Friday 


Stoopnagle and Budd. They have | 
too small a niche on the Schlitz p 
gram but it seems we have to 

thankful for what we get. (10 

CBS) 


Jack Benny. He and his wife, M: 
Livingstone, do a swell job, and th 
deft handling of General tire 
nouncements should teach other sp 
sors something. Few seem to ha 
caught on yet. (10:30, NBC) 


Saturday 


Raymond Knight’s Cuckoos. Knig 
calls himself the Plug Doctor (A. ‘ 
spark plugs—get it?). His hun 
lacks freshness because he seems 
try too hard. (10:00, NBC) 

G.W 


RECORDS 


All I Do Is Dream of You. Sung 
Gene Austin; a poor song and tl 
same old dull Austin voice. (Victor 


Danzon and Stage Fright. Two 
the world’s best guitarists get toget! 
to show us a thing or two. Danzon 
a Cuban study of especial note. | 
Carl Kress and Dick McDonoug 
( Brunswick.) 


Dust on the Moon by Eddie Duc! 
and Orchestra. A well-executed rhu 
ba. I wish Eddie would stay Sor 
American. Dames, another Ducl 
disc, sounds pretty much like J Li 
the Likes of You. (Victor.) 


Freckle Face, You’re Beautifu 
Number One argument against pop 
lar music is this cheesy number play 

by the sputtery Fio-Rito band. Phooe 
( Brunswi k. ) 


I Can’t Dance, I’ve Got Ants in M 
Pants. The only good thing abo 
this Claude Hopkins platter is 

snicker over the title. Hopkins, ho 
ever, has done a swell job on tw 


other tunes, Margie and Everybod) 


Shuffle, which raises his stock son 
more in the world of colored orche 
tras. (Brunswick.) 


Moonglow. One of the season's be 
tunes, best done by Benny Goodm: 
on Columbia. Bestor does it for Vx 


for. 


]. A.T. 






















Recruiting Officer | 
of the Revolution | 


(Continued from page 22) 
losiveness, is not berserk. His roar- | 
truculence is under control. He 
ws his President thoroughly and 
n he sounds off it is a safe bet that 
backside he is lambasting belongs 
no friend of his boss. 
Here enters still a third reason for | 
President’s desire to keep Johnson 

ind. 
[he Blue Eagle marshal is an excel- 


t magnet for kicks and growls, 
ich otherwise might go careening 
ard the front door of the White 
use. 
In the last few months, Johnson has | 
yme the Administration's complaint | 
h-all. He is the bogeyman that the 
ner, the laborer, the big business- 


n, the little businessman, the politi- | 
1 and the editorial writer can flay | 


inveigh against—with certainty of | 
ting lusty reaction. Johnson has a 
fect temperament for the réle—he | 
s a squabble. Pinch him and he 


1es back, all guns blazing. 


HERE is no man in the Ad- 

ministration who has given 
much to his government as Hugh 
inson. His sacrifice is real and ex- 
tional. His fifteen months in the 
e Eagle roost have taken a heavy | 
|, physically and materially. 
Despite a bull-like physique, John- 
was punch-drunk with accumulated 
igue when finally yanked from his 
lve-hour grind by the President and 
ered on vacation. 
What his service has cost him in dol- 
s and cents, Johnson alone can esti- 
te. It must run into many tens of 


isands of dollars. 

Hugh Jghnson will probably die in 
rness, rowing with someone or some- 
ng. For to him, Heaven probably 


ild be Hell. 
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ENJOY SMART LIVING 


Join in the sparkling gayety of Waldorf life ... dance to unforgetable music . . 
revel in the private-home charm of Waldorf rooms. Located on residential Park 


Avenue . . . just a few blocks from smart shops, theatres, clubs, and Wall Street. 








































































THE WALDORF «ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS + NEW YORK 


















MAKE YOUR NEW YORK 


|VISIT/MEMORABLE 





HOME OF THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN'S ASSOCIATION 
The stopping place of smart 
women from all over the 

world because of its 

<< beauty of furnishings and non- 
commercial atmosphere 

<< convenience to shops and theatres 
+ colorful, comfortable rooms, each 
with immaculate private bath 

* varied entertainment otee lei- 
sure hours — swimming pool, library, 
recitals, lectures, association with in- 
teresting people doing interesting 
things 

*< economy— 

Single room with bath, $2.50 to $4 
Double room with bath, $4 and $5 
Special weekly rates 
353 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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. 
To your waiter or wine merchant, specify 





“B & G” when you want Claret, Sauternes, 





or Burgundy... so that you may enjoy that 






rare quality whose fame has been growing | 
for 200 years. Send 25¢ for The Schenley 
Wine Book—Schenley Import Corp., 18 

West 40th Street, New York. 
















IMPORTATION 


on) > 
A oe chenley 

















BARTON & GUESTIER 
BORDEAUX, FRANCE 











| This advertisement is not intended to offer this product 
| for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the 
advertisin sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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30 Miles from 


So near New York ...so0 far from city crowds 
Secluded, picturesque, Briarcliff invites you 
to pleasant days of recreation. Enjoy sport- 
ng golf on the unique 18-hole course (first 
tee at hotel)—riding along scenic wooded 
trails—bathing in 3-acre outdoor pool—tennis 
on tournament courts — dining and dancing 
in congenial company 

Finely appointed guest rooms for overnight 
or a prolonged visit. A la carte service in the 
convivial Old Dutch Tap Room. 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR 
Westchester County, New York 
CARL WILLMSEN, Manager 
N.Y. OFFICE: CHRYSLER BLDG. VAn. 3-7200 














WHERE ELSE BUT IN 


Life 


can you find this group of 
artists and writers—regularly? 
% George Jean Nathan—Theatre 
% Don Herold—Movies 

% Kyle Crichton—Books 
% Ogden Nash 

% Weare Holbrook 

*% Paul Gallico 

% Margaret Fishback 

*% Robert Day 

*% Pearson & Allen 

* Milt Gross 

% George Price 

*% Richard Decker 

*% Marge 

*% Dorothy McKay 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE! 


ase enter my subscription 


, enclosed herewi 
mths at , 
kindly bill 


$1.50. (Canadian and Foreign $2.10.) 


for twelve me 


Name 
Address 


gram would be assured; 








LIFE’S SUMMER CAMPS 


Have We Overestimated Your Generosity? 


E have done, this summer, 

what perhaps we should not 

have done. We have taken 
more children to LiFe’s Summer 
Camps than we had actual cash to 
maintain, trusting and hoping that the 
response from Lire’s readers would 
enable us to meet expenses and pro- 
vide vital vacations for these unfor- 
tunate city children. 

Perhaps we were unwise. Perhaps 
Lire readers will not support the 
Camps this year to the extent they have 
in years past, with the result that we 
will be unable to meet our budget. 

We hate to think that this is pos- 
sible ; time only will tell. But this is the 
last opportunity we shall have this 
summer to appeal to you through the 
magazine—to ask you to send a con- 
tribution—so we may add your name 
to the list of readers who know that 
Lire’s Camps are THEIR camps, and 
who realize the great amount of con- 


structive good they accomplish. 


§ penne, you could see the 

Ips in Operation—see the 
children enjoying the many facilities 
given them—you could not be expected 
fully to realize just what these camps 
mean in the way of constructive charity, 
but it should be easy for you to im- 
gine the difference between under- 
privileged existence in the merciless 
heat of the city and supervised recrea- 
tion in the cool, green country. 

If every Lire reader would help just 

little toward the maintenance of the 
Camps, the success of the 1934 pro- 


and you, as a 





contributor, would have the satis 
tion of knowing that your money, 
matter how you would otherwise sp 
it, could not possibly buy so muct 
be so much appreciated. 

It is not too late to send a contr 
tion to pay for one desperately nex 
vacation. Our cost per child for 
weeks is about fifteen dollars, but sn 
ler donations are most welcome. | 
finish the summer well. We shan't 
peal to you again until next sum: 

Make your check payable to Lu 
Fresh Air Fund and mail it—toda 
to 60 East 42nd St., New York ( 


For Your Information 


Lire’s Summer Camps (one for boy 
Pottersville, N. J., and one for girls 
Branchville, Conn.) are supported 
tirely by voluntary contributions. 1 
Fund has been in operation for the | 
47 years, in which time it has expen: 
almost $680,000.00, providing m 
than 56,000 country vacations for p: 
city children. 

Fifteen dollars, approximately, p 
for such a holiday. Contributions of a 
amount are welcome. If you cannot } 
vide for one child, send in what you « 
afford. Your contribution will be add 
to by others and some child will be 
beneficiary. 

Contributions should be made | 
able to Lire’s Fresh Air Fund, and s 
to 60 East 42nd St., New York ¢ 
They will be acknowledged by mail i 
mediately if the sender’s address is 


given, and also later on in a printed 


list of contributors. 


Recreation and handicraft at the Boys’ Camp 



















































Going to the Movies 

(Continued from page 39) 
man; he is, in my opinion, the near- 
to Chaplin in this respect, and this 
vhy he is so much more acceptable 
1 your merely high-powered comedi- 
like Cantor, Penner and Durante. 
n The Old Fashioned W ay he fresh- 
the old fashioned story of the the- 
al troupe pursued by sheriffs and 

of course, a beautiful daughter 
dith Allen) who is, of course, loved 
. tenor. The tenor this time is, by the 
,a.comer, Joe Morrison, who seems 
lack the attributes which in most 
ures arouse my homicidal instincts. 
ong Mr. Fields’ sparring partners 
his work is Baby LeRoy. 


ive My Love 
HERE is a good deal of grasp- 
ing of small toys (bunnies 
| tin soldiers, mostly) in J Give My 
e. It is one of those don’t you know 
I am your mother panoramas, with 
over the hill to the gutter graph. 
| Lukas wastes on it one of his fine 
ere performances. Wynne Gibson 
ys the part of a wife and mother 
) is a glutton for sacrifice, who goes 
prison for ten years for crocking a 
rthless husband with a flower pot, 
o disappears in order not to inter- 
e with her son’s happiness, and who, 
ne 20 years later, now a scraggly old 
hound, poses for this same son for 
great painting, “Defeat.” Eric Linden 
xcellent as the son. Everything in this 
ture is all right except the picture. 


re Comes the Navy 
HE navy hasn’t much else to 
do, so it always seems ready 
1clp some picture company make an- 
er of those “‘with the assistance of 
United States Navy” films, and 
e Comes the Navy is a crackerjack, 
t if the navy wants to get me to join 
it had better keep the cameramen 
iy from those hammocks. My coun- 
right or wrong, but my country be 
nned before I sleep in any canvas 
nmock six feet off the deck. 
Mr. James Cagney, who co-stars with 
stars and stripes in this whopera, is 
loubtedly a great artist. I don’t like 
n, I wouldn’t want him around, 
juldn’t want him to marry my daugh- 
because I am sure he would slap her 
ore the honeymoon ended . . . but 
does have an uncanny sense of hon- 
y in his acting. He’s always convinc- 
, as the brat he plays. 
Here Comes the Navy has a lot of 


woop and sweep, and is thoroughly 


ertaining, even if it does replay the 
| Flagg and Quirk tune. 








rue New BILTMORE ROOF 


COCKTAIL HOUR in 


phisticated, vivid 


the unique CAFE MODERNE—so- 


here your favorite cocktail achieves 


an even brighter significance—one of the 4 amazing 


new rooms on the BILTMORE ROOF—including glamorous 
MOONLIT TERRACE where PAUL WHITEMAN plays for DINNER 


and SUPPER DANCING—spar 


kling FOUNTAIN COURT and gra- 


cious EMPIRE LOUNGE for LUNCHEON and the COCKTAIL HOUR. 


























All rooms designed and executed 


by W & J Sloane 
























£*A HOMEPORT IN 


S the Hotel Multnomah is 
“X Portland's largest hotel, 


it necessarily must cater to a f 

range of tastes. First of all Y \ 

a homelike, hospitable at \ | ' 

mosphere is predominant. \ 

Elegance and comfort are — os 

featured. The Mult- wuereneeanene 

nomah is the center of much 

of the city’s civic life and 

social gaiety These are e 

just a few points which com 

bine to make the Multnomah RATES 

your “‘homeport’’ when you 

come to Portland. $2 to $12 
7 






HOTEL 


MULTN OMAH 


PORTLAND, , OREGON 





Portland = (a 


















ges of School Magazine 
iins, Special Subscriy 
tion Rates, Short-time offers 
Lowest Prices! Mailed fre 
hools ~ ba c ly nd ¢ 

















Auctions. 
AUCTIONEERS 


furnishings Man- 
sions, Estates and Homes 
bought for cash or sold on a 
commission basis quickly. by 
world’s largest auction organi- 


. BY REAL 


Entire of 


zation of highest standing 
which has successfully con- 


ducted the sale of the former 
P. T. Barnum home at Bridge- 
port, Conn., and the J. V. 
Thompson Mansion at Union- 
town, Pa. 

We cordially invite inquir- 
ies from Bankers, Attorneys 
and Executors who are desir- | 
ous of liquidating such house- | 
hold effects. 
¢ LAWRENCE COOK CO. 

Auctioneers 


Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 











‘To Sum Up 
| s conclusion, I think we may 
deduce that the worst sin of all 
is a long face, and I hardly think 
will improve the world in general 
whole heck of a lot to change the title 
of Harlow’s new picture from Born 


lo 





Be Kissed to It Pays to Be Good. 


How ManyCan You Identify? 


(From page 43) 
They were all Vice-Presidents of the 


United States. 
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isitors to 


NEW YORK 


choose the 


HOTEL 
MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N.Y.C. 


Men and women who have traveled 
the world over choose the Mont- 
clair for their New York home. 
These sophisticates are enthusiastic 
about the Montclair’s location in the 
new, smart center of New York. 
They praise its convenience to rail- 
roads, to the fashionable shops, to 
the theatrical district and to famous 
Radio City. But even more do they 
appreciate the comforts, the charm 
of the Montclair itself. 


You too can make your visit to New 

York doubly memorable by living 

at the Hotel Montclair. 

800 OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH 
BATH, SHOWER, RADIO 

Single from $2.50. Double from $3.50 





Dineand Dance here every evening 


inthecity’smostcolorfulrestaurant 





| 


SUCH IS LIFE! 
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KNICKNACKS 
ITTING smugly in our too warm 
S but otherwise comfortable office 
last month while San Franciscans 

wondered whether or not they'd eat 
tomorrow, we got to wondering what 
it must be like to be part of a general 
strike. A letter from a friend of ours 
out there contained a bit of descrip- 
tion we thought you'd like. ““Transpor- 
tation was the principal difficulty,” he 
wrote. ‘It was weird to walk up Market 
Street in a dead silence except for the 
shuffle of literally thousands of feet. 
You don't realize, when there’s trafhic 
to cover it up, how much noise people 
make, just walking. It sounds a good 
deal like a gigantic train getting up 
steam.” 

® Passing on to matters at hand, 
Kyle Crichton tells us of an experience 
that really happened to a friend of a 
friend of his—you know how that goes. 
This friend was driving home to West- 
chester one night, alone, and picked 
up a hitch hiker. The interior of the 
sedan was dark—no dash light or any- 
thing—and the driver, suddenly and 
unaccountably suspicious of the passen- 
ger, reached for his watch. It was gone. 
The driver pondered the situation for 
a moment and then, to the passenger, 
said, “Hand over that watch!” With- 
out a word the passenger handed it 
over. ‘Now, get out,” commanded the 
driver, stopping the car. The passenger 
obeyed and the driver finished the trip 
alone. When he got home he found his 
own watch on his bureau and the pas- 
senger’s timepiece—a very dandy watch 

in the pocket where he had put it. 

@ If you don't believe that, here's 
one we can vouch for. The caption on 
this month’s cover really means some- 
thing. It’s a brand of Chinese and says, 
“Drive me to the Streets of Paris.’’ The 
Chinese professor whom Dorothy Mc- 
Kay had counted on to write the cap- 
tion was somewhere in New England 
when the time came, so Dorothy went 
down to a Chinatown restaurant and 
asked the waiter who brought her egg 
roll and tea and rice if he could write 
Chinese. He was bashful but willing. 
“I'm sorry I cannot write ‘Drive me to 
the Streets of Paris,’” he said as he 
scribbled. “The best I can do is ‘Go to 
Paris Streets.” (The sketch at the 
right will give you an idea.) 





@ S. J. (Punster) Perelman recer 
scrammed to Hollywood again via r 
road, as is revealed on page 15 of tis 
issue. With the idea of piloting |iis 
1921 Mercedes to the Coast, he dr 
it into his local garage. ‘Think I cov id 
get this car out to California all right ?’ 
he asked a mechanic. “Depends on 
how you ship it,” cracked the lug. 

@ Literary recognition: A garb 
barge at 6lst St. and the East River is 
tagged the ‘Frank Sullivan.” 

© George Jean Nathan’s hobby 
discovering new writers for The An 
ican Spectator ; 

@ Ned Hilton has officially desert 
Sausolito, Cal., for N. Y. He cartoons 
without taking a cigarette out of | 
mouth. 

@ Paul Gallico’s mammy-in-law 
Adela Rogers St. John. 

®@ Richard Decker bought himsel! 
car and has a tough time getting | 
drawings in on time, but he’s picki 
up plenty of hitch hiker ideas. 

@ When Gregor Duncan 
about the San Francisco strike he hot- 
footed it out there with a suitcase full 
of vittles for his mother, father and 
sister. Reminds us of the fellow who 
wired his wife to get out of San Fran 
cisco and go to an agricultural cent 
The wife packed up and beat it | 
Lake Tahoe, in the Sierra Nevadas. 

—The Editors. 
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The reason this month’s cover caption is 
authentic. 
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